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HE year just closed lost to us a num- 
ber of our outstanding figures in 
This loss will be keenly felt 
in 1920 and in the years tocome. During 
the closing weeks of the year, particu- 

larly, have we been called 


education. 


OUR upon to mourn the passing 
DEPARTED of one and then another of 
MEMBERS our number, who, with 


courage and enthusiasm 
and persistence, has held steadily to the 
course to the last. These men and wom- 
en, their lives and talents devoted to the 
service of humanity, have left a heritage 
priceless and permanent. The indebted- 
ness of their fellows, the state and the 
nation for the inspiration and service so 
freely rendered is one difficult to over- 
value and impossible to repay. 

Edward Hyatt—gentle, kindly, courte- 
ous, lover of nature and the great out-of- 
doors, large-hearted and ready-minded al- 
ways in the interests of children—Edward 
Hyatt—former Superintendent of Schools 
of California, went out in the year to 
which we bid goodbye. Words appreci- 
ative of the man and his work will be 
found on another page in this issue. Fol- 
lowing a few days, and almost to the last 
moment bravely facing forward to his 
task, Jesse F. Millspaugh, beloved and 
honored the nation over, with a record 
of achievement equaled by few; the ad- 
miration and inspiration of the thousands 
of young men and women who have come 
under his teaching. A fitting tribute to 
his memory is written elsewhere in these 


pages. 





To the list of those who have died dur- 
ing the year must be added the honored 
names of some of whom we have already 


h" 
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been called to speak in previous issues of 
this magazine: Morris Elmer Dailey, 
President of the San Jose State Normal 
School; James D. Graham, for many 
years Superintendent of the schools of 
Pasadena and of Long Beach; Roy B. Sto- 
ver, whose administration of the schools 
of San Bernardino gave promise of a bril- 
liant future; L. W. Babcock, Principal of 
the El Monte High School and long the 
beloved Superintendent of Mendocino 
County; Ralph C. Daniels, Principal of 
San Pedro High School and devoted to his 
cause; and as the great meeting in Los 


Angeles was drawing to its close, we were 


saddened by the death of Mrs. W. H. 
Housh, whose interest, coupled with that 
of Mr. Housh, has been for the upbuild- 
ing of the Los Angeles High School, not 
only, but for education and humanity gen- 
erally. 

To those who remain to whom the as- 
sociation of those who have gone meant 
most, our sympathy is extended. Stand- 
ing as we do at the entrance of a new 
year and a new decade; faced by prob- 
lems the most serious and most complex 
by which a people or a nation were ever 
confronted, and with full understanding 
that only through education can the ulti- 
mate and safe solution of these problems 
be found; the lives and work and worth 
of these men and women, and others of 
our friends and associates who have gone, 
will make upon us a profound impres- 
sion. Their lives they dedicated to the 
great cause of humanity. The work of 
the teacher in California and throughout 
the nation is dignified and glorified by 
their sacrifice and their achievement. 


Acme C. 
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S the year closes, and just as this 
A magazine goes to press, welcome 
news comes from Los Angeles. Mrs. 
Susan M. Dorsey is announced as the next 
Superintendent of Schools, succeeding 
Dr. Albert 
Shiels, who re- 
signed some 
On 
the evening of December 31st we had the 


SUPERINTENDENT 
SUSAN M. DORSEY 
time ago. 


great pleasure of sending to the newly 
elected Los Angeles Superintendent the 
following telegram: 

Congratulations upon your election as Super- 
intendent Los Angeles Schools—you have knowl- 
edge of local conditions, national standing as 
an educator, no ‘bias or political entangle- 
ments, vision and desire for things progres- 
sive and no prejudice against sound practices 
of the day simply because they are old. Offer 
kest wishes entire teaching body of state. You 
deserve support of Board of Education and peo- 
ple of Los Angeles. 

This telegram embodies in brief. what 
we wish to say regarding the situation in 
Los Angeles. No selection of Superin- 
tendent at this time could have been more 
in harmony with conditions and needs in 
that city. Mrs. Dorsey knows in detail 
the splendid work that has been done 
during former administrations, and with- 
out any backward step, as might be the 
case were the work to be taken up by one 
unfamiliar with developments there, she 
will as well look forward to the ever 
growing needs of a city whose tremen- 
dous and rapid expansion cannot be ap- 
with 


preciated by one unacquainted 


Southern California. Then, too, there are 
conditions 


which, taken collectively, mean much for 


numerous local and minor 
success or failure—financial interests, in- 
dustrial considerations, social situations, 
commercial demands, club and organiza- 
tion points of view; and the fact that no- 
where in the United States as in South- 


ern California, owing to the coming to- 


gether from every section of the country 
of people of a high degree of intellectual 
attainments, are such exacting and com- 
plex conditions found. That the new Su- 
perintendent will, with tact and energ\ 
and vision mould these forces and situa- 
tions to the benefit of the schools of Los 
Angeles we have no shadow of doubt. 
Mrs. Dorsey is a natural leader, and there 
has been no permanent, really great edu- 
cational movement in Los Angeles during 
the past decade for which she has not 
been in part responsible. . 
Those familiar with what Mrs. Dorsey 
has accomplished during past years ap 
preciate her capacity for work and for the 
accomplishment of large tasks without 
worry or friction. She has poise and bal- 
ance in dealing with important adminis- 
trative problems ; knows schools, both ele- 
mentary and secondary; insists upon jus- 
tice and fair play and has the confidence 
of the teaching body. We have watched 


her during her career at the Los Angeles 
High School and subsequently in the 


office of Superintendent oi 
Schools; we have seen her repeatedl, 
elected to represent the National Educa 
tion Association as the California Direc- 
tor, and always it was with reluctance she 
yielded to the imperative demands made 
upon her to assume this office, not be- 
cause she ever shirked a duty but becaus« 
she has never sought office or honors or 
preferment ; we have worked with her a- 
a fellow member on the National Coun- 
cil of Education and know 
placed upon her judgment. 


Assistant 


the valuc 
We have had 
occasion during the past ten years to 
know at first hand of her efforts in the 
California Teachers’ Association and the 
Council of Education toward creating 
professional attitudes, towards securing 
a proper balance as between the voca- 


tional phases of education and the hu- 
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manities, toward all that makes for ad- 
vance in child welfare, toward proper rec- 
ognition of the profession of teaching, the 
necessity for salary increase for teachers, 
legislation beneficial to state and nation, 
and the cementing of interests and efforts 
of teaching force and 
group. 

Repeatedly have we advised that no 
man or woman, outside of the city of Los 
Angeles, could for a moment afford to ac- 
cept the superintendency unless on unani- 
mous call. A majority vote would have 
heen gratifying in the case of a choice lo- 
cally. Mrs. Dorsey’s call was virtually 
unanimous, as the two votes given other 
local educators should mean support to 
the new superintendent. A number of 
prominent men, East and West, were, we 
understand, under consideration. We do 
not know who were the direct applicants. 
Certainly none of these mentioned for the 
superintendency now in the service of the 
Los Angeles Schools, made great effort to 
secure the position, and the fact that 
choice has fallen upon Mrs. Dorsey only 
makes her appointment the more honor- 
able, in the light of the considerable num- 
her of those thoroughly qualified for the 


administrative 


superintendency now occupying impor- 


tant posts in Los Angeles. Mr. J. B. 
Monlux, who, as acting Superintendent 
has been serving with great credit, has 
pledged unquestioned support to Mrs. 
Dorsey. The Board showed wisdom and 
justice in keeping the salary at the former 
figure—$8000. The election was for four 
years. 

Good business and the best interests of 
the schools dietate that the members of 
the Board of Education should unani- 
mously support, to the minutest detail, 
the administration of the new Superin- 
tendent. Only under such conditions can 


the greatest success result. The press of 


the city, the taxpayers and citizens, the 
entire teaching corps should be active, not 
in discovering to the community what 
there may be to criticize adversely, but 
in pointing out those elements of strength 
and progress that will make further ad- 
vance possible. All should co-operate 
that Los Angeles may become the educa- 
tional center it should be. With such an 
attitude and such an administration we 
confidently predict that this largest city 
superintendency filled by a woman—a 
woman with no superior amongst women 
educators and few equals even amongst 
the great number of men superintendents 
—we predict that Mrs. Dorsey will, with 
the aid of her associates, give breadth and 
meaning to progressive educational meas- 
ures, as she will, in her own language, 
“endeavor to strengthen the things that 
are here.” AH. 


HERE is much talk of education 
having its chief end in the being so- 
cialized. But there seems to be little 
agreement as to the content of the term, 
and less knowledge of the elements that 
enter into the process. 

SOCIALIZED Elsewhere 
EDUCATION 


may be 
found a _ consideration 
of various constructive 
exercises as tending to further the process 
—specifically, manual training as a typi- 
cal factor. But all purposed, concerted 
action has this tendency. To co-oper- 
ate with one’s fellows means not only 
working in concert with them, but work- 
ig with their interests and efforts in mind, 
thinking of their rights, their wishes, their 
plans, their conditions and _ resources, 
their limitations and achievements in 
mind; and the disposition to shape one’s 
work in terms of this view of them and 
theirs. One becomes, thereby, a factor in 
the common life; not an individual only, 
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but a person; not a finely finished whole 
in himself only, but a forceful part of the 
larger whole of society. One becomes a 
member of the community, sharing ef- 
forts.toward a common aim, and sharing 
the returns of this combined effort, shar- 
ing privileges and resources, but sharing, 
also, responsibilities and _ obligations. 
This somewhat abstract statement can be 
amply justified by experience. 

Whence comes the great value of the 
kindergarten, whose exercises are direct- 
ed.in so large part to cultivating a habit 
of working (or playing) with others, 
often working for others, deferring in all 
common matters to others, regarding the 
interests of others. The kindergarten is 
honored, not for the information acquired 
(though that is considerable and genet- 
ic), but for the wholesome attitude of 
mind, the altruistic biases, the self-initia- 
tive, the alertness and open-minded in- 
terest, the power of varied expression— 
drawing, folding, building, modeling, cut- 
ting, mimicking, marching, posing, plan- 
ning, etc. The child makes things ex- 
pressive of his thinking and purposes, and 
lives over in his daily behavior the con- 
duct of others, thinks himself in the place 
of his companions, surrenders his caprice 
to the need or choice of the group—takes 
his first formal lessons in real democracy. 
Herein perhaps lies the sufficient reason 
for manual training. R. G. B. 


F JR the most part, the state’s policy— 
any state—has been to train, as best 


it may the intending teacher and there- 
after keep hands off. Normal schools and 
colleges, and university departments and 

schools of education 
FOLLOW-UP can really 
SERVICE so little to 


teacher 


accomplish 
prepare a 
her first 
school, and so much of the needed skill 


for 


and practical judgment and sympathetic 


insight comes through the subsequent 
school-room practice, that it would seem 
that some kind and amount of care and 
oversight might well continue after grad 
uation. It would be good business for 
the state to see that whatever training 
has been provided is turned to account. 
Granted a reasonable natural endowment, 
the teacher is really made or unmade by 
What shall bx 


done to improve the teacher in the ranks 


her teaching experience. 


and to conserve her confidence and to 
encourage her continued growth is the 
really important thing. These remarks 
are suggested by an experiment being 
tried by the Minnesota Normal Schools, 
and, in a way, in a few of the California 
Schools, to accompany their theoretical 
training by the supervised practice of the 
young teacher in the public class-rooms. 
Certain of the normal schools of Min- 
nesota have adopted a plan of following 
up their graduates in the schools to which 
they go, watching their progress, noting 
the difficulties, assisting them when need- 
ed, guiding their further reading, etc. 
Generally, early in the school year, super 
visors are sent out from the training 
school on an official visiting tour; and, as 
far as possible, every graduate whose lo 
cation is known is called upon. ‘In cases 
where the young teacher is meeting with 
difficulties 
more frequently. 


the 
The are 
tinued until either it is clear that the 
teacher is on the way to master his diffi- 
culties, or that he should give up a task 


special supervisors gi 


visits con- 


to which he is unequal and should seek 
less difficult responsibilities or receive 
further training.” 

Certainly such inspection might be- 
come intrusive; but it is only contem- 
plated, apparently, where there is little 
or no supervision by properly constituted 
inspectors. And it is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that half, at least, of the 












schools of almost any state have no criti- 
cal and follow-up supervision, and all of 
them need it. 

In our own state, normal schools are 
authorized “to detail one or more regular 
teachers for extension service in the rural 
schools, * * * with the approval of 
the County Superintendent of Schools.” 
But this is a part of the institutional 
training and before graduation. A ruling 
of the State Board of Education provides, 
also, that high school certificates granted 
on completion of training courses in the 
University of California, the University 
of Southern California and Stanford Uni- 
versity be held provisionally only, condi- 
tioned upon two years’ successful teach- 
ing, when the certificate may be made 
permanent. But this implies no super- 
vision by any state authority, the assur- 
ance of success being by accepted testi- 
monial. The policy calling out this note 
is one of a follow-up of the graduate by 
the training institution; and would seem 
to be only a business-like care by the state 
to be assured that the theoretical prepar- 
ation provided proper functions in teach- 
ing skill. R. G. B. 


PACE limitation in this issue allows 
S for brief reference only to the Teach- 
ers’ Registration Bureau now organized 
and planned to soon function under the 
direction of the California Teachers’ As- 


sociation. California 


TEACHERS’ is, therefore, the first 
REGISTRATION $s state in the nation to 
BUREAU carry on the work 


of bringing together 
available teachers and school vacancies. 
California led in the reorganizing of her 
‘tate education association into a repre- 
sentative plan with sections, a central of- 
hee and executive officer and an official 


Magazine as the property of the associa- 
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tion. Many states have reorganized on 


the California plan. We may confident- 
ly expect that the new order of things 
in California, by which the services of the 
Association are placed at the disposal of 
members, will be followed in other states. 
Indeed a number of states are already at 
work and a concerted movement is under 
way for a national bureau to serve as a 
clearing house for teachers. All of this 
is in line with the plan to make more and 
more the teachers’ organizations of great- 
er service. 

The history of the movement towards 
developing the registration bureau in Cal- 
ifornia is instructive. 
The 
discussion was revived in 1914 and Miss 
Edith M. Hodgkins of Los Angeles was 
made committee of the 
Council of Education to investigate and 
report. Pages 612 and 625 of the Novem- 
ber, 1914, issue of the Sierra Educational 


and 
This dates back a number of years. 


interesting 


chairman of a 


News should be read in this connection, 
together with the report of Miss Hodgkins 
appearing in the November, 1915, issue, 
page 587, a discussion in the May, 1916, 
issue, page 270, and a further report in 
the issue of December, 1916, page 668. 
By action of the Board of Directors (Si- 
erra Educational News, December, 1916, 
page 673) there was final authorization 
for the Bureau. A preliminary notice was 
subsequently sent to teachers through the 
Sierra Educational News, February, 1917. 
A report by the Executive Secretary ap- 
pears in the April number of that year. 
War conditions prevented further pro- 
gress at that time. 

The new registration bureau will be 
handled by Mr. C. M. Rogers, who for a 
number of years has had charge of the 
California Teachers’ Co-operative Club. 
During the last summer session at the 
University of California, Berkeley, Mr. 
and Mrs. Rogers maintained an office and 
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were able to render great service to large 
numbers of teachers. Details as to join- 
ing the Association and benefits to be re- 
ceived will reach the members of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association both through 
subsequent issues of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News and through other publicity 
channels. Both teachers and school offi- 
cers are invited to correspond with the 
Registration Bureau of the California 
Teachers’ Association. Registration blanks 
will be sent on application. All corre- 
spondence and work in the bureau will be 
handled by Mr. Rogers. For the present, 
address Mr. Rogers at 703 Neilson St.. 
Berkeley. 


To teachers in the elementary schools 
there will be a charge of $3, and for teach- 
ers in high schools, principals and other 
supervising officers, a $5 charge will be 
made, this to cover the clerical work in- 
cident to collecting data, preparing cop- 
ies, carrying on correspondence, perfect- 
ing records, etc. The benefits of the bu- 
reau will be extended to all members of 
the California Teachers’ Association. 

A. #. &. 


ARIOUS conditions point to the 
V gravity of the situation in schools 
for instruction in agriculture. There are 
too few teachers, and because of the lim- 
ited supply, communities desiring to add 
farm courses to their 
curricula, are often 
tempted to employ 
half-trained, or poor- 
ly trained teachers; and, not the schools 
only, but the movement for the training 
of rural workers, suffers. The State De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, is re- 
sponsible for the statement that “Thirty 
college of agriculture graduates will be 
needed to teach agriculture in California 
high schools next year.” This number wil! 


TEACHERS OF 
AGRICULTURE 


be increased, as several high school 
boards of education have since discussed 
favorably the introduction of agriculture 
into their courses of study. 

As many should try to undergo the 
training, and spend time on the farm to 
gain the necessary ranch experience who 
cannot do so from love of the life; but 
many more than have yet been discovered 
must be found to whom this productive 
field may offer a vocation and a profitable 
career, and the preparation for it a privi- 
lege. 


Prof. F. E. Griffin of the School of Ag- 
riculture of the University believes that 
farmers must be bred in the high schools; 
that the college period is too late to be- 
gin the training, not of farmers only, but 
their wives. However devoted may be 
the graduate of a city high school who 
begins the study of cropping, horticul- 
ture or animal husbandry at the age of 
eighteen or older, he is likely to lack the 
love of the soil, the life interest in grow- 
ing things, the familiarity with, and joy 
in first-hand production, which, other 
things being equal, are primary motives 
to one who has grown up with them. To 
discover youth with such taste, and to 
offer them the needed training, is one rea- 
son why, in every suburban and rural 
neighborhood, at least, the curricula 
should include thoughout the high school, 
from the seventh grade on, studies in soil 
production, natural objects and processes, 
animals and their economic uses, farm 
business and management and the farm 
home. It is apparent that what is lack- 
ing is not farm knowledge, simply— 
that may be acquired early, but the suit- 
able and stimulating attitude of mind that 
awaits upon right breeding and regimen 
in home and school, rather than instruc- 
tion. Prof. Griffin’s contention would 
seem to be sound. R. G. B. 
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HISTORY AND EDUCATION FOR CITIZENSHIP 


PROFESSOR JOSEPH SCHAFFER 
University of Oregon 


{The Sierra Educational News is fortunate in 
having permission to use the following major 
extract of a report on this topic by a “Commit- 
tee on History and Education for Citizenship in 
the Schools,” under “Appointment of the Amer- 
ican Historical Association.” The excerpts are 
taken by permission of the author from the 
pages of the “Historical Outlook.” During the 
month of July, 1919, the report was discussed 
at ten Colleges and Normal Schools and before 
two University Summer Sessions.—Ed. ] 

Presentation of the Report 

FTER introducing the committee’s re- 
A port with an introductory account of 

the influence which national com- 
mittees have had upon the subject of history 
teaching, beginning with the Committee of Ten 
in 1892, I discussed the report of our present 
committee under three heads: (1) The plan; 
(2) the method; (3) the content. I pointed out 
that the plan involved the preparation of three 
groups of history courses. The first group, 
adapted to the needs of the first six grades, is 
to deal with (a) the local community; (b) the 
making of the United States; (c) how we are 


governed. To put it in another way, we are 
providing a series of courses, beginning with 
the second grade, which will enable pupils to 
complete by the end of the sixth grade, one full 


round of elementary American history, with 
government. The second group of courses will 
be on the theme, “American History in its 
World Setting.”” This group will comprise 
three years’ work and will be administered in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth years, which 
corresponds to the junior high school period. 
The third group will be on the theme, “The 
Modern World.” This will comprise work for 
the three years of the senior high school and 
will embrace modern world history in the 
tenth grade, American history from the be- 
ginning of the national period in the eleventh 
grade, and social science in the twelfth grade. 
[ always took care to indicate that where the 
eight-four plan of organization prevails a modi- 
fication could easily be made by which the 
work planned for the ninth grade might be 
given in grade eight and a preliminary course 
in ancient and medieval and early modern his- 
tory could go into the ninth grade. 

In discussing the subject of method, two 
special points were emphasized. In the first 
place, it was shown that the proposed courses 
for grades two to six would claim only two 


hours per week of the pupils’ time in those 
years. In those two hours, however, it was the 
design to proceed by a method much more 
strictly historical than that usually employed 
with young children. In the first place, the 
point of beginning being the local community, 
elements of whose life are directly observable 
by the children, it would be the aim to establish 
in the minds of children during the first year of 
history work a number of principles which 
would assist toward the interpretation of the 
more general phrases of American history. 
For instance, as Doctor Johnson points out, the 
pupils will very promptly be brought into con- 
tact with the idea of a primitive life as the 
basis of the community history. They will 
learn something about the Indians, who they 
were, how they lived, and what they said about 
themselves. They will learn about the effects 
of the contact between whites and Indians. 
They will learn about the usual order in which 
hunters and trappers, backwoods farmers, the 
more permanent class of farmers, the builders 
of mills, the merchants and other business 
men came into the life of a typical community. 
They will note the course of community devel- 
opment through transportation facilities, agri- 
culture, commerce, manufacturing, etc. They 
will also, in the first year’s ‘work, according 
to Doctor Johnson’s plan, learn in an elemen- 
tary way to discriminate among kinds of his- 
torical evidence. 

These interpretative ideas will then be em- 
ployed in the study of the topic, “How Europe 
found America and what she did with it,” in 
the fourth grade; “How Englishmen became 
Americans” in the fifth grade, and how “Amer- 
ica became what it is to-day in its development 
and in its government,” in the sixth grade. The 
same principles, vitalized through application 
to ever wider and more complex historical in- 
terests, would be employed as the pupil climbs 
from grade to grade through the jurior high 
school and the senior high school. 

The second main point, under the subject of 
method, was the disposition of the committee 
to place more than the usual emphasis, in the 
earlier grades, upon the economic and social 
phases of history. This would not exclude a 
proper development of the outlines of politi- 
cal history, the aim being to render the work 
more vitally interesting to children by enlarg- 
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ing upon those phases of the story which will 
help them to reconstruct the life as it was in 
the period studied. Of course, much bio- 
graphical and other story material -would nec- 
essarily be used in developing the outline of 
work in the two hours per week of the first six 
grades, and the committee hoped that some 
additional time might be given to the rudimen- 
tary forms of cicivs instruction also. With the 
greater maturity attained by pupils as they 
reach the senior high school, the method natur- 
ally changes in a way to bring the emphasis 
upon political organization and political move- 
ments. 

On the subject of content, I epitomized the 
entire course as an attempt to provide in the 
first six years a minimum of instruction in 
American history looked at from the stand- 
point of citizenship; in the junior high school 
to familiarize the pupil with the general course 
of world affairs, placing the United States in 
the perspective of world history. The senior 
high school pupils, it was pointed out, were 
comparatively mature and their education was 
designed to place them at graduation on a 
somewhat exalted plane of citizenship train- 
ing. The emphasis upon the modern world in 
the three years of the senior high school, 
therefore, was logical as affording an oppor- 
tunity for the more intensive study of the 
problems of to-day, whose roots are to be 
found mainly in the history of the last three 
hundred years. The point: was usually made 
that the junior high school period represents 
the age at which pupils manifest the greatest 
eagerness and curiosity to learn about every- 
thing everywhere; that professional educa- 
tionalists are pointing out the importance of 
removing space and time limitations, so far as 
possible, at this age, and letting the pupil ac- 
quire the full use of his imagination. In study- 
ing science, the whole world of science should 
be his theme, and if he is studying history, the 
theme should be the whole world of social life. 


A general argument for the introduction of 
a more thoroughly systematized course in his- 
tory and social science was based upon the 
need of the new time, with its insistent de- 
mand for a wider outlook upon world affairs as 
a preparation for American citizenship. The 
vocational argument, I told my audiences, is 
today a very effective one. But the word 
vocation as ordinarily used refers to this group 
or that group only. There is one vocation 
which is universal, the vocation of citizenship. 
On that argument, I believe, teachers could 


approach the American public with confidence 
and demand from it adequate provision for in- 
struction for our children in history and the 
allied social sciences. 
The Response 

On taking a general view of my experience 
on this lecture tour, I am convinced that the 
committee’s project, is destined to meet with 
a large measure of favor. Teachers are gener- 
ally ready to accept the view that more and 
more definite instruction must be given pupils 
in view of the extremely critical citizenship 
demands. The division between the teaching 
of history and the teaching of citizenship 
which is so noticeable in some of the Eastern 
cities did not appear prominently at any of my 
meetings. It seemed to me that the teachers 
throughout the Middle West and the West 
were disposed to look upon the two lines of 
teaching, so far at least as the schools below 
the senior high school are concerned, as merely 
phases of the same subject. There was, how- 
ever, great interest manifested in the plan for 
a ninth grade course which, with a historical 
basis, should focalize upon civic problems, and 
in the capstone course in social science sug- 
gested by our committee. I heard no sugges- 
tion anywhere that history and civics in the 
lower grades and the junior high school must 
be taught by separate teachers, or even that 
the social science work of the high school 
could not very properly be taught by history 
teachers, if they were trained in social science. 


Respecting the three distinct divisions of the 
committee’s program, I have a clear impression 
that the suggested course for the junior high 
school meets with the most general favor. 
There are a good many queries about the 
senior high school work. Some teachers, as 
was to be expected, insist on the necessity of 
a ninth grade course in the history of civiliza- 
tion, bringing the story up into the modern 
time. Otherwise, these teachers contend, the 
course in modern world history for the tenth 
grade will have nothing to stand upon. Having 
no experience of what might be done in the 
way of teaching world history to pupils of the 
seventh and eighth grades, these teachers as- 
sume that pupils will reach the first year of 
the four years’ high school course as ignorant 
of world history as they have been in the past. 
Moreover, they overlook the fact that under 
our plan there would be but one year interven- 
ing between the completion of the junior higli 
school course in general history and what 
would necessarily be a review of much of the 
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same material in the ninth grade, if ancient 
and medieval history were given in that grade. 
Some, however, justified their position on the 
theory that general history cannot be taught 
to seventh grade and eighth grade pupils. 
Here again, no doubt, we are dealing with 
the dead hand of tradition. -Under the plan 
outlined by the Committee of Eight, it has 
been found that pupils of the sixth grade can 
learn, in an elementary way, the story of the 
world prior to the discovery of America. 
Doubtless the remainder of world history could 
likewise be learned in the seventh grade pro- 
vided it were presented in simple and direct 
and, so far as possible, concrete forms, and in 
language adapted to pupils of that age. I en- 
countered some criticism on each one of the 
three courses designed for the senior high 
school, but the amount of disagreement with 


the committee in that portion of the report 
was comparatively small. 

The objections that have been offered to the 
plan as a whole are neither many nor insuper- 
able. They include, mainly, a doubt of the 
value of “American history in its world set- 
ting,” for grades seven and eight; a fear that 
material of the useful kind will be sacrificed to 
the information ideals; a disposition to ques- 
tion the wisdom of including history and citi- 
zenship purposes in one teaching category; 
and a doubt whether general history can be 
taught profitably to the upper elementary 
grades. The author is responsible for the 
statement that probably “The work of the 
first six grades may meet with most opposi- 
tion,” and that “the suggested course for the 
junior high school, with the most general 
favor.” 


PROFESSIONAL RELATIONSHIPS OF 
THE CITY SUPERINTENDENT * 


WILL 


Cc. WOOD 


Superintendent of Public Instruction 


OST people who are at all in touch 
M with the situation recognize that city 

school administration in America is 
on an unsatisfactory footing. In almost every 
city there is lack of harmony in school admin- 
istration, varying in degree but apparent even 
to the casual observer. There is lack of con- 
tinuity of policy and in some instances lack 
of the spirit of progress because of the con- 
stant shifting of responsibilities and changes 
in management. During the last ten years, 
Chicago, for example, has had five superin- 
tendents; Los Angeles has had three; Boston, 
three; and Oakland, three. In New York, 
Superintenednt Maxwell was able to hold on 
for years only by constantly fighting for his 
official life. The average term of city super- 
intendents in California is only about four 
years and in most instances, changes in the 
superintendency have been due either to fric- 
tion or lack of wholehearted community sup- 
port. School boards come and go with sur- 
prising regularity All of this militates against 
continuity of plan and checks real progress. 
It makes for the development of “fads” and 
the pursuit of “fancies.” Superintendents and 
boards seeking to continue in office frequently 
feel called upon to emphasize the spectacular 
in education rather than the substantial. It 
makes also for extravagance in school expendi- 
ture, since a change of policy means the 
“scrapping” of the old, and preparation for the 


*Address Before Municipal League, Los 


Angeles, October 27, 


new. Educational progress and economy of 
administration both demand that some way 
shall be found to secure better continuity of 
school policy. 


changes in the superintendency is to be 
found in the system. No man should be 
required to bear alone the tremendous respon- 
sibilities now resting on the shoulrers of the 


I BELIEVE that the real cause for frequent 


city superintendent. The chief defect of our 
city school administration is the unwise cen_ 
tralization of responsibility in one man. The 
Board of Education ought to bear its share of 
the burden. It should not assume that each 
new superintendent is a prophet to be followed 
implicitly until he proves himself merely 
human. It should start with the assump- 
tion that he is human like the rest of us, and 
that all educational wisdom is not crowded 
beneath his cranium. We ask too much of a 
superintendent when 'we ask him to be omni- 
potent, omniscient and omnipresent, as many 
school boards do. 

If we are to prevent this quadrennial hegira 
of superintendents we must get away from the 
idea that the superintendent is a policy maker. 
He isn’t, and he can never be a policy maker 
in any American community. The American 
people are so constituted that they do not ac- 
cept any policy without question, no matter 
how handsome the wrappings of the package 
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may be. They want leadership and advice, but 
they reserve to themselves the right to analyze 
the offering, selecting what they deem good 
and rejecting what they do not like. A school 
board fails in its duty to the superintendent 
as well as the public when it accepts any 
policy before it is convinced of its soundness. 
It should require the superintendent to prove 
all things in respect to policies before accept- 
ing them as good. A policy whose wisdom 
cannot be demonstrated to the complete satis- 
faction of a board of laymen can afford to 
wait. If it is accepted solely upon faith, it 
has in it the elements of failure, since the com- 
munity cannot be expected to accept it more 
readily than the members of the Board who 
have had better opportunity to study its worth. 
And a policy that is not accepted by the com- 
munity is not a policy after all. 


HIS brings me to a consideration of the 
relation of the superintendent to the pub- 
lic. A superintendent can do good work 

only when his relation to the public is cordial 
and sympathetic. It is his business to know the 
community if he is to advise it concerning its 
educational interests and policies. School sys- 
tems are not like plants that may be transplant- 
ed. A school system that serves Pittsburg in ex- 
cellent fashion may be poorly adapted to Los 
Angeles. A school system, to be most worth 
while to a community, must be the outgrowth 
of community conditions and needs. Only a 
man who knows a community thoroughly can 
suggest the most appropriate lines of school 
development. For that reason the _ superin- 
dent must know the people with whom he is 
working. He must know the city geographi- 
cally, industrially, sociologically, economi- 
cally. He should know where expansion of the 
school limits will probably be made, so that 
Ye may plan school extensions. He should 
know the indusiries of the community if he is 
to plan vocational training to meet community 
needs. He must know manufacturers, business 
men and labor leaders with whom he must 
work. He must know in cordial manner the 
newspaper men and ministers who have much 
to do with shaping public opinion. He must 
be in touch with all kinds of civic organizatons, 
women’s clubs and parent-teacher assocations 
since they are informal instrumentalities 
through which democracy functions. Directly 
and through assistants he must keep in touch 
with parents and pupils so that he may find 
the reaction of school policies upon them and 


their reaction upon school policies. He must 
be so closely in touch with affairs generally, 
so likeable, so respected, that every organiza- 
tion and newspaper will be open to him for the 
exposition and interpretation of school poli- 
cies. He must be as deeply interested in com- 
munity development as any other citizen, and 
must be so broad in his outlook and sympa- 
thies that he will be regarded as a community 
builder in the broader sense. In all his activi- 
ties, however, he must be non-partisan, and in 
all his official dealings non-sectarian, since he 
is representative of a community institution 
which includes all parties and all sects. 


OW people become democratic citizens 
N by a process of growth only. A man 
may be twenty-one years of age, but he 
is not a democratic citizen unless he has learned 
to participate in democracy, to bear its respon- 
sibilities, and to co-operate with his fellows in 
common affairs and enterprises. The school 
system, up to very recent times, has not 
afforded opportunity for participation and co- 
operation. It has been an autocratic school 
system from kindergarten to college. There 
have been few opportunities for self-directing 
participation or for co-operation. Even the 
recitation has been a matter between the 
teacher and one pupil—the one who happened 
to be answering the question. In recent times, 
the spirit of the schools has changed some- 
what. Pupils, especially in high schools, have 
been given opportunity to participate and bear 
responsibilites. Clubs, organizations, enter- 
prises have been introduced so that pupils may 
grow in ability to assume responsibilities and 
to do things instead of reading about them. 
The result has been life and growth. 


our school organization too. I would have 

supervision, but I would not confuse super- 
vision, with direction in matters of detail. |! 
would have plans, but they would not be im- 
posed by the supervisor. They would be 
worked out by teachers under the leadership 
of the supervisor, theory and practice having 
opportunity to meet, and adjust themselves to 
one another. I would have internal school 
policies, but they would be worked out by the 
principal with his teachers, or by the super- 
intendent with his council. In every city 
school department, there should be a council 
of representative teachers elected by the 
teachers themselves to discuss with the super 
intendent and make recommendations upon 


[ IS time for us to introduce democracy in 
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matters of internal school policy. Matters 
pertaining to courses of study, promotion of 
pupils, adoption of text-books and so on 
should be presented to them. The superin- 
tendent should present his plans to this body, 
answer questions, accept criticisms, and when 
the plan is completed, it should be the plan 
of the whole body. In this way we should 
throw responsibility where it belongs—upon 
the teachers; they would grow professionally 
through participation; they would learn to co- 
operate; they would learn in actual practice 
the principles and applications of democracy 
which they are expected to teach. In no other 
way, I believe, can we keep professional spirit 
among teachers; in no other way can we over- 
come the spirit of unrest now prevalent in the 
teaching body; in no other way can the superin- 
tendent keep the confidence and co-operation of 
the teaching body. The plan will, I believe, dig- 
nify class-room teaching and will eliminate 
much of the friction in the school organization. 
I am pleased to note that your eminent retir- 
ing superintendent, Dr. Albert Shiels, has al- 
ready made a splendid beginning along demo- 
cratic lines. 


ET me summarize, then, the chief points 
chat should be kept in mind in consider- 
ing this problem: 


First, the school board, representing the 
public, is the body charged by law with su- 
preme administrative responsibility. It should 
retain in its own hands the power and respon- 
sibility of passing upon all matters of public 
school policy except professional matters. 

Second, all professional matters, including 
matters of internal policy should be delegated 
to the superintendent or to professional assist- 
ants, through the agency of the superintend- 
ent’s office. 
the superintendent should advise in these mat- 
ters with the representatives of the teaching 
body, whenever that body is rightly concerned. 

Third, the teachers should be accorded the 
privilege of conferring through their represen- 
tatives directly with the Board whenever their 
salaries or working conditions are under con- 
sideration. 

Fourth, the Board should adhere to its pres- 
ent plan for the appointment of teachers, simi- 
lar to the civil service plan, leaving the rat- 
ing of applicants to professional assistants. 

Fifth, the tenure of teachers should be dur- 
ing efficiency and good behavior, but a reason- 


In the interest of real progress, 


able plan for dismissal of incompetent or un- 
desirable teachers should be provided. 

Sixth, the city of Los Angeles, in the inter- 
est of continuity of school policy, should elect 
its board members for longer terms, and pro- 
vide for gradual retirement of members in- 
stead of a sweeping retirement as at present. 
In my judgment, this is a very necessary 
change. 

The fundamental thing, in the reorganization 
of American city school administration, is the 
introduction of the spirit and machinery of 
democracy. It will, in my judgment, relieve 
the superintendent: from responsibilities which 
he should not be expected to bear and will en- 
courage teachers to plan and work with better 
spirit and to better advantage because they 
will feel that they are no longer cogs in a great 
unwieldy machine, but a part of a living insti- 
tution. It will substitute co-operation for in- 
harmony so prevalent in many city systems. 
It will also enable American democracy to re- 
new itself continually and in a natural way, 
through a school system democratically organ- 
ized and democratically administered. 


SERBIA AND THE SLAVS 
Stella D. Whitney 

There seems to be some confusion in the 
mind of the American public in regard to the 
identities of countries and peoples with whom 
America before the war had comparatively 
little to do. 

Even the Post Office department confuses 
Serbia, Syria and Siberia. Serbia is in South- 
eastern Europe. Syria is in Western Asia, and 
Siberia is in Northern Russia. 

Strictly speaking, Serbians are the inhabi- 
tants of the Kingdom of Serbia of 1914. Jugo 
Slav means simply Southern Slav. The new 
Kingdom established in South-eastern Europe 
since the war is composed of Jugo, or Southern 
Slavs, and is therefore sometimes spoken of as 
the Jugo Slav Kingdom, and its Government 
as the Jugo Slav Government. Its legal title 
is the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats and Slo- 
venes, its people being Serbs, Croats and 
Slovenes. Before the war the Croats and Slo- 
venes were Austrian subjects. All three peo- 
ples—Serbians, Croats and Slovenes—are Jugo 
Slavs, men of the same race, identical in lan- 
guage and traditions. 

The Czecho Slavs have nothing to do with 
the new Kingdom of the Jugo Slavs. Their 
country lies farther North, and is of interest 
to teachers, inasmuch as the eminent John 
Amos Comenius was a Czech. 
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ADDRESSES BEFORE SOUTHERN SECTION 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
ABSTRACTS 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Ernest Carroll Moore 


E open tonight the Twenty-sixth An- 

V V nual Meeting of the California Teach- 

ers’ Association, Southern Section. A 
peculiar significance characterizes this gather- 
ing. Because of the plague which visited us 
last year no meeting was possible and this is 
our first assembling in two years. Since our 
last coming together the war has happily been 
won, and, while peace, unfortunately, has not 
yet been made, we are in the midst of the work 
of reconstruction and, together with the Allies, 
are attempting to rebuild the world. 

Our program is naturally concerned with the 
lessons which the war teaches us and with dis- 
cussion of the reorganization which those war- 
born lessons call upon us to make. Very for- 
tunately we have been able to summon to our 
aid a goodly company of the very greatest and 
ablest leaders in education in our entire coun- 
try—a gocdly company of the ablest leaders in 
education in the world. 

The feast which we, with their aid, are able 
to spread is a rich one. 
joy it. 


We know you will en- 
What is more to the point is that you 
will profit from it, that the ministration of our 
guests shall be to us a baptism which shall 
renew our devotion to the great interests 
which the Republic has committed to our keep- 
ing. In this time we bethink ourselves of our 


service to the community and to our nation: 
we look our undertaking in the face and ask 
of it: What more can we do for the children 
of men, what more can we do to magnify and 
glorify and energize our apostate? We want 
this above all to be a series of opportunities 
for communing with ourselves, a pericd of re- 
ligious consecration to our great ministry to 
mankind. 

As we look over this war-torn world and are 
daily reminded of its upset condition and of 
the chaos and the feverishness which every- 
where threaten its settled order, we ask our- 
selves: Cannot we, the teachers, do something 
more this year than we have ever done or 
tried to do before to make folks know each 
cther and trust each other and unite together 
to restore the firm bonds of cooperation and 
brotherly solidarity? We have thought that 
in this troubled day we could use our platform 
to bring together the great constructive forces 
of the community and could with advantage, at 
this Association meeting, talk, not only of our 
professional interests, but also of those larger 
interests which we share with all our fellows 
in the better community which we are all 
striving to build. We have therefore dared to 
close our sessions with a Better Community 
Conference, which will open on Friday morn- 
ing and continue through Saturday and Sun- 
day. This is an ambitious thing for teachers 
to undertake, but it has met with such a de- 
gree of cooperation on the part of everyone 
who has been invited to take part in it as 
leaves no doubt as to its success. 

The danger which besets your calling and 
mine is the danger of exclusiveness, of isola- 
tion. We need to tie up the school with every 
other forward-looking force in the community 
and to do that we need to make ourselves in 
larger and ever larger degree factors in the 
life of the community. There should be noth- 
ing good or humanly helpful going on in which 
we do not play our part. 

We have called this a First Annual Better 
Community Conference in the hope that with 
each recurring year ‘when this Association 
meets it will find it necessary to ask the com- 
munity to meet with it for the consideration, 
not only of the community’s problems of edu- 
cation, but for the consideration of every other 
allied problem of community betterment and 
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social uplift and growth. We do this thing 
that we may indeed fulfill the biblical injunc- 
tion to enlarge the place of our tents. 

There is one other great concern which we 
have in this meeting. We are to talk of that 
lever of modern progress—association—to de- 
termine what form our association should take 
that it may be more useful in this struggling 
world. It makes a difference what form it 
takes, for it may, on the one hand, be so shaped 
that it will gather into its powerful self all the 
members of our profession and at the same 
time gather to itself all the agencies which 
strive for public progress in this region; or it 
may become a congregation, sectarian and ex- 
clusive, not concerned for the public welfare 
but devoted only to its own partisan good; or 
it may become indeed a band of malcontents 
who serve their own interests so exclusively 
as to harm them altogether. It will require 
the combined wisdom of our entire company 
to determine what the future of this great 
organization shall be. I know I speak your 
mind as well as my ‘own when I say that that 
combined wisdom shall be given to the frank, 
fearless, unheated, and thoroughly good tem- 
pered discussion of that question. If what is 
to be proposed can be accepted as a thoroughly 
satisfactory solution of our problem, it will be 
accepted in the spirit in which it is offered. 
If, on the other hand, the rights of the share- 
holders in this corporation are found upon 
investigation, not to be_ sufficiently safe- 
guarded in the proposed new plan, they will 
be safe-guarded in some other way. We are 
gathered as Americans to deliberate seriously 
and thoughtfully about concerns vital to us 
and we shall proceed in the open and dignified 
manner which becomes Americans. 


THE PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION OF 
TEACHERS 
George D. Strayer 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


HE teachers of the United States have 

an obligation to present to the people, 
the needs of public education. In the 
present crisis the public is looking to our pro- 
fession to develop the type of school system 
that will perpetuate our democracy and make 
possible the realization of the better democ- 
racy of which we dream. We cannot, as indi- 
viduals, think through all of the problems that 
are involved and prepare the program which 
we should present to all of the people. We 
must counsel with one another and out of our 


discussions and debates there will emerge a 
statement of an educational program for which 
we may reasonably seek support. 


In order to be effective teachers we must 
have a more complete organization than is 
now common locally in the state and in the 
nation. We need as well a recognition of 
the obligation and the right of all members of 
our profession to participate in the develop- 
ment of the educational program for which we 
stand. To accomplish this purpose teachers 
should select their representatives who should, 
in the locality in which they work, discuss the 
needs of education and present their recom- 
mendations to the local boards of education. 
In like manner groups of teachers should elect 
representatives charged with the responsibil- 
ity of developing an educational program for 
the state. If we recognize the obligation of 
our democracy to provide education for all of 
its children, the members of our profession 
should elect representatives who meet as a 
national education association to develop a 
national program for education. It is only as 
our representatives return to us from the state 
and from the national meetings that we can 
be expected to work intelligently and enthusi- 
astically for the realization of the educational 
programs which have been developed in these 
associations. 


All of the members of the profession have 
the responsibility of presenting the cause of 
public education to our communities in such a 
manner as to secure support. It has been pro- 
posed that we can work most. effectively if we 
associate ourselves with a minority of the pub- 
lic who will fight for our programs and for 
edequate support for our profession. There 
are those who have suggested that teachers be 
organized in affiliation with the American 
Federation of Labor. They fail to understand 
or to acknowledge the fundamental distinction 
between private employment and public service. 
Whatever we may believe, with respect to the 
rights of those who are engaged in private em- 
ployment, to organize for the sake of securing 
a maximum of reward for their labor we can- 
not, if we are wise, advocate support for our- 
selves or for our schools except as we can es- 
tablish in the public mind the desirability of 
investing in public education in order that the 
public interests may be served. We cannot, 
if we are to’ Dave the .confidence of the whole 
public, orzénize ours’: es in effiliation with 
any minority. The people ‘of Maszachbsetts 
made clear *o the policemen “of Boston* that 
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they approved of the action of Governor Cool- 
lidge, who declared that men had forfeited 
their place in public service by betraying the 
public in striking. The President of the United 
States characterized the action of these public 
servants as a crime against society. The work 
of teachers is of a vastly greater social signi- 
ficance than that of the policemen. If it be 
charged that teachers work because of their 
affiliation in the interests of one class they 
have betrayed their trust whether or not they 
use the weapons of the labor union. If public 
education is to serve the interests of the whole 
of society, public school teachers can never be 
organized to think and act in terms of the be- 
liefs or prejudices of any partisan, economic, 
or social group or class. Teachers may vary 
in their points of view, they may differ in their 
convictions, and in this variety of opinion and 
teaching lies the safety of democracy. But if 
one were to argue the case from a purely sel- 
fish point of view he would have to acknowl- 
edge the necessity for freedom of action upon 
the part of our profession. The school must 
be able to present its program and ask for sup- 
port from every social and economic group. 
If the program is sound and if the scheme of 
education is to make for the development of a 
better democracy, we may confidently work 
for the support of Chambers of Commerce, of 
Political Clubs, of Labor Unions, of Women’s 
Organizations, of Democrats, of Republicans, 
indeed of all who wish well for America. 

We do need a more effective organization of 
teachers. We must provide for representative 
assemblies in which all members of the pro- 
fession feel that they are represented. We 
must, as public servants, work with and 
through other organizations for the interests of 
public education. We are engaged in that 
type of public service which seeks to develop 
men and women who work together for the 
common good. 


FUNDAMENTAL HUMAN OCCUPATIONS 
Frank E. Thompson, of University of Colorado, 
Boulder 

DUCATION is always the interorganizing 
E, of brains and culture. Where there is a 

poor body of culture the brains grow 
flaccid—perish; where there are no brains cul- 
ture languishes; the teacher is vitally con- 
cerned with both. The educator. must not be 
content to make a noise Jike a: teacher, bat 
must use kis. utmost ingenuity to help children 
to learn, and children learn but jittie except by 
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way of activities. Their activities, projects, 
should be along the lines of the fundamental 
(and “eternal”) human occupations. As they 
practice these occupations they should become 
progressively “athletes,” “linguists,” “com- 
rades,’ “citizens,” “helpers,” ‘‘producers,”’ 
“sages,” “scientists,” “playfellows” and “ideal- 
ists.” As much as possible of each of these 
selves should be developed in each and the 
lesson should be a “spasm” of growth for each 
child from where he is toward where he ought 
to be along the line of one or more of these 
selves. Projects are items or units of this 
growth. 


The problem of growth is the problem of 
utilizing the animal instincts with which we 
begin life as servants of the human order; it is 
a problem of sublimation. No part of the orig- 
inal nature must be sacrificed, neglected or re- 
pressed; it must all be refined and integrated 
in the man. 


If we keep firm hold on this view of educa- 
tion a good many perplexities fall into place; 
we need not aim directly at the virtues since 
they are but the modes of the practice of the 
occupations. The child (or man) who rightly 
practices, for example, “body-building,’ who 
makes himself an “athlete,” will attain to 
cleanliness and moderation; the one who 
rightly practices “languaging” will become 
truthful and clear. In like manner the pro- 
blem of levels of intelligence, satisfaction and 
performance disappears. The one who follows 
up the lines of occupation lives successively 
upon the levels of instinct, habit, skill, senti- 
ment, reason, wisdom and beauty; and he 
learns that growth always involves something 
of discomfort and the discomforts, 
factions, are of different levels—have dif- 
ferent significances. If he grows he will ex- 
perience in succession; uneasiness, comfort, 
pain, pleasure; mortification, pleasantness, 
wretchedness, happiness, misery, exultation; 
despair, joy; unworthiness, blessedness. 


as satis- 


PROJECT METHOD AND CURRICULUM 
F. G. Bonser 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


HE “project” is a term which applies to 

any purposeful activity. For educa- 
tional’ purposes, projects are to be 
selected and encouraged which include subject 
matter and methods of work required for the 
most wholesome and complete living in the 


present day. Children and young people are 
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naturally interested in the kinds of activity 
going on in the world round about them—the 
various vocational, social, and recreational 
pursuits. By taking up projects in these ac- 
tivities in school, it is evident that they may 
be carried on successfully only by the help of 
the various kinds of subject matter in the 
Courses of Study. Reading, writing, composition 
and number are required as tools; geography, 
history nature study and the industrial arts 
ire called upon to furnish needed information; 
ind literature, music, art, and physical educa- 
tion are needed to furnish helpful material in 
ziving expression to feelings of meaning and 
the satisfactions of enjoyment and recreation. 


In genera] the projects of every-day life, and 
therefore, for the school, are of one or more 
ot four general types—constructive, or intellec- 
tual, or in the development of skill, or in appre- 
ciation. Constructive projects—the making of 
things of paper, wood, clay, food materials, 
clothing or other materials, and the production 
of material products by gardening or other 
forms of agriculture—follow naturally from the 
constructive instinct and represent the prac- 
tical activities in adult life. To carry these 
projects forward much material from arith- 
metic is required in solving problems of 
measurement and value. Many questions of 
seography arise in considering the sources of 
materials, transportation, and the distribution 
ot products. In accounting for the develop- 
ment of present-day methods of production 
from simple beginnings, history is drawn upon. 
Problems of design are important in planning 
the farm and decorative features of projects. 
In matters of food and clothing questions of 
hygiene must be considered. 


If a selection of constructive projects is 
nade on the basis of educational worth, three 
general types of value will have to be kept in 


mind—the economic, the hygienic, and the 
aesthetic or art values. Out of the projects 
which start merely as constructive activities— 
the making of doll houses, of aprons and 
dresses, of rugs, of foods and cookery products, 
of products in wood or clay or paper—will or 
should grow many intellectual projects—inves- 
tigations of present day and historical mater- 
ials and methods in industry as these are car- 
ried on and as they have developed through 
the ages. Out of these projects will also grow 
desires for projects in other related phases of 
needed help from books, in reporting results 
from investigations and readings, and in solv- 
ing problems in measurement and design there 


will arise needs for skill in reading, writing, 
number, design, and the constructive processes 
themselves. In many projects using material 
from history and geography there will be 
found fine forms of expression of the ideals 
and feelings and aspirations of various peoples 
in their literature, music, art and plays or 
games. By a little reflection upon the ques- 
tions and leads which may grow out of the 
practical projects in which children have an 
immediate interest it will become apparent 
how fully all kinds of projects may develop 
from these and how the whole list of school 
subjects will be required to contribute their 
material. Of course there is a large interest 
naturally in plays and games, music, stories, 
and form and color. These, as initial projects 
in recreation and appreciation, will lead con- 
tinuously forward into these respective sub- 
jects, acquainting the children with the rich 
inheritance of the race and leading them to 
feel the need for such training in such techni- 
cal aspects of these subjects as will enable 
them to find the most enjoyment in them. 

The influence of the project method upon the 
curriculum will appear in two particulars; 
first, the addition of suggested purposeful 
activities in which children are eager to en- 
gage—constructions, investigations, and recre- 
ational activities with the accompanying skills 
or methods needed for these—graded accord- 
ing to the developing abilities and interests 
of children; and second, in the organization of 
the subject matter in such relationship to these 
projects that the subject matter needed in 
carrying on the projects may be taken up in 
direct response to these needs. There will 
result the elimination of such subject matter 
as is found unnecessary to carry out the vari- 
ous projects, and the inclusion of such needed 
subject matter as is not now found in the 
curriculum. When the range and number of 
projects is broad enough to cover the whole 
field of important human purposes, there will 
be required all of the subject matter needed 
to carry out these purposes. If any subject 
matter now included in curricula is left out, 
that of itself will be sufficient evidence that it 
is unnecessary and undesirable. There will be 
no basis for giving such matter any value. 
Educational value means a tangible, definite 
worth in furthering some desirable forms of 
human activity—in realizing some purpose that 
has appreciable value. 

Of course the organization of projects and 
the correspondingly required subject matter 
must be kept in a proper perspective so that 
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progress from the kindergarten upward will be 
in harmony with the growing interests, pur- 
poses and capacities of children and youth. 


The great advantages of making, fundament- 
ally basic to the selection of subject matter, 
the projects or purposeful activities in which 
children naturally delight to engage, and which 
at the same time are largely a reflection of 
the purposes, methods and values of human 
life as a whole, lie in the whole-heartedness 
with which they enter upon such work, the 
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state of mental readiness with which they take 


up needed subject matter heretofore set merely 
as tasks to be performed, the satisfaction with 
which they pursue such activities, and the 
sense of worth which attaches to what they 
do and learn. The school becomes a place in 
which they do just what they like to do, learn 
just what they need to learn with an immediate 
appreciation of its worth, and live increasingly 
into the social life of which they are a part 
by direct participation. 


STATE MEETINGS 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Central Section Meeting 


Following a year’s break in the California 
Teachers’ Association meetings, the several 
sections exhibit this year encouraging enthusi- 
asm in their conferences. The Central Section 
is no exception. The Fresno meeting was 
larger than usual even. It was held at Fresno, 
December 15th, 16th, and 17th. Seven coun- 
ties belong to this group—Fresno, Kern, Kings, 
Madera, Mariposa, Merced and Tulare. In this 
meeting there were, beside Fresno City, 
Madera, Kings and Fresno Counties. Nine sec- 
tions provided programs with a complement of 
speakers—administration, agriculture, educa- 
tional measurements, mathematics, home eco- 
nomics, physical education and groups of rural, 
elementary and high schools. 

Of the 15 speakers on the several programs, 
a dozen were from outside the district. The 
wide range of their interests is shown by the 
discussions: Hon. Carl Arnovici, State Com- 
mission of Immigration and Housing; John 
Collier, President National Community Asso- 
ciation, New York City; Hugh S. Magill, Field 
Secretary, N. E. A.; Hon. Stanley B. Wilson, 
Member State Board of Education. Besides 
these were Assistant Superintendent A. J. 
Cloud, San Francisco; E. Morris Cox, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools, Oakland, and 
President of the Federal Council, C.T.A.; Pro- 
fessors Griffin and Mead of the University of 
California; Miss F. M. Le Ganke, Director 
Home Economics, Oakland; Miss Winifred 
Van Hagen, Assistant State Supervisor of 
Physical Education, Sacramento; President T. 
C. Knoles, of the College of the Pacific; L. V. 
Lampson of the American Federation of 
Teachers, and John S. McGroarty, author of 
the Mission Play. In addition to these more 
than a score of section members were on the 
program for discussion; and the _ sessions 


throughout were lavishly furnished with 
music—a half dozen soloists from Fresno, 
Stockton, Los Angeles; the Fresno male 
chorus; and by students of Clovis, Fresno, 
Hanford, Madera and Reedley high schools. It 
was a great meeting both in numbers, enthusi- 
asm and character of addresses and discus- 
sions. 

President Jerome O. Cross and his associa- 
ates did their preliminary work well and the 
chairman showed high administrative ability in 
handling the program. The elementary and 
high school arts exhibits were much visited. A 
new set of by-laws prepared largely through 


the foresight of President Cross was put be- 
fore the meeting and adopted. These will 
appear in a later issue of the Sierra Educa- 
tional News. 


The only nominations for officers came from 


the nominating committee. These officers 
were unanimously elected as follows: 

Miss M. L. Richmond, County Superinten- 
dent of Kings County, President; Clarence W. 
Edwards, County Superintendent of Fresno 
County, Vice President; Robert J. Teall, Prin- 
cipal High School, Madera, Secretary; O. S. 
Hubbard, Principal High School, Lindsay, 
Treasurer. As representatives to the State 
Council there were elected, E. W. Lindsay, 
State Normal School, Fresno, and Winifred 
Ware of the Fresno Schools. As alternate 


member, S. J. Brainerd, Principal High School, 
Tulare. 


RESOLUTIONS 

The committee on resolutions made a most 
comprehensive report. These resolutions cov- 
ered the appreciation of the Association to the 
Directors of the joint institute, officers of the 
Central Section, the musical talent, the speak- 
ers, the Fresno Chamber of Commerce and 
those in charge of the Fresno High School and 
Liberty Theatre where the meeting were held. 
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The State Board of Education was memorial- 
ized to establish a State Department of Visual 
Instruction, and State legislation recom- 
mended, providing for a system of State in- 
surance of public property, and accident insur- 
ance for pupils in the public schools and in 
State educational institutions. Other import- 
ant resolutions advocated the consolidation of 
schools; increase in the State school fund to 
one-half the necessary expenditures; a mini- 
mum salary for teachers of $1200, and the re- 
establishment of the poll tax as proposed 
through Constitutional Amendment, providing 
for the payment of $4.00 per year by each 
alien, the moneys to be devoted to school 
use; adequate compensation for rural teachers 
together with better housing and rural super- 
vision. The Smith-Towner bill was endorsed 
and teacher-training courses advocated in the 
1920 summer session, University of California, 
such courses leading to special secondary certi- 
fication. The Association denounced the prac- 
tice of selling lands to Japanese or their child- 
ren. The Senate of the United States was 
urged to adopt without further unnecessary 


delay the proposed Peace Treaty and League 
of Nations. 


CENTRAL SECTION PROGRAM NOTES 

Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley signalized his re- 
turn to the educational platform by giving a 
timely analysis of the meaning and methods 
of educational measurements. His numerous 
illustrations of the use of these objective 
standards, by references to the results attained 
in a number of school surveys in which he 
had been engaged were most effective. Dr. 
Cubberley was given a most hearty reception 
and the closest attention. 

Deputy Superintendent Cloud of San Fran- 
cisco, spoke on the “Intermediate School,” es- 
pecially emphasizing the need in California at 
this time of deeper study of the organization 
and the curriculum of such schools in view of 
the fact that the new Compulsory Education 
Act will hold in school virtually all youths to 
the end of the ninth school year. 


The Tulare County Teachers’ Institute was 
ield at Visalia, the week of November 24th. 
The High Cost of Ignorance, by Dr. D. F. Fox, 
ind Education for Citizenship, by Hon. Will C. 
Wood, were prominent features of the session, 
along with an exposition of recent school legis- 
ation, under the title “What Every Teacher 


should Know About the California School Sys- 
tem,” 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Southern Section Meeting 


That the meeting of the Southern Section 
California Teachers’ Association at Los Ange- 
les the week of December 17th, was the finest 
in the history of the organization seemed to be 
the prevailing opinion on the part of those 
who were fortunate enough to be in attendance. 
Such a conclusion could be reached simply 
through examination of the 128 page program. 
Any meeting would be rich in content having 
before it such speakers as Dean Sarah Louise 
Arnold, Simmons College, Boston; Doctors F. 
G. Bonser, David Snedden and George D. 
Strayer of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; President Wm. T. Foster, Reed Col- 
lege, Portland; Hugh S. Magill, Field Secre- 
tary, National Education Association; Prof. 
Frank E. Thompson, University of Colorado, 
all from outside the State. And from within 
the State, equally good speakers included Dr. 
Cubberley of Stanford; President Aurelia H. 
Reinhardt, Mills College; Prof. Cyrus D. Mead, 
University of California; Supt. H. B. Wilson, 
Berkeley. From Southern California, as 


representatives of the Southern Branch of the 
University, Professors Marvin L. Darsie, Grace 


M. Fernald, Frank J. Klingberg, Cloyd H. Mar- 
vin, Loye H. Miller, Chas. H. Waddle; from 
the University of Southern California, Pro- 
fessors Anthony F. Blanks, Rockwell D. Hunt, 
W. Franklin Jones and Roy Malcom. There 
were also Dr. I. W. Howerth of Los Angeles; 
Prof. Frederick H. Seares, Mt. Wilson Observa- 
tory; President James A. B. Scherer, Throop 
College of Technology; President Silas Evans, 
Occidental College and Supt. Mark Keppel of 
Los Angeles County. The State office was 
represented not only by Superintendent Wood 
and Stanley B. Wilson of the State Board of 
Education but by a complete corps of the com- 
missioners and their associates and assistants. 
The State Association and Council were repre- 
sented by E. Morris Cox, President of Cali- 
fornia Council of Education, Oakland, and 
Arthur H. Chamberlain, Executive Secretary. 

During the first three days of the week there 
were County Institutes held in the several 
counties—Los Angeles County, Riverside City 
and County, San Bernardino City and County, 
San Diego City and County, Santa Ana City 
and Orange County, Long Beach City, Pasa- 
dena City and the City of Los Angeles. These 
meetings, while primarily to meet local needs, 
were as great in character if not in point of 
numbers, as the association meetings them- 
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selves which occurred later in the week at 
Los Angeles. The speakers, through arrange- 
ment with the various counties and cities, car- 
ried their personal messages to these meetings. 

The general sessions of the Association were 
held on Wednesday afternoon and evening, 
Thursday morning, afternoon and evening, and 
Friday forenoon and afternoon. It was neces- 
sary to hold a number of general sessions at 
one time and as well to schedule a number of 
section meetings in order to provide for the 
large attendance. Some of the general ses- 
sions took the form of musical entertainments. 
These were of a high order. Whether in gen- 
eral or in section meeting, there was a marked 
tendency to begin and close on time. Few 
speakers held an audience beyond the hour 
when it was anxious to get away and there 
was noticeable avoidance of theoretical utter- 
ances, with emphasis rather upon matters of 
present need. 


President E. C. Moore presided at a number 
of the general sessions including the business 
session on Friday. Others to preside were 
Superintendent Wood and the Commissioners 
of Education. Secretary Albert E. Wilson, 
handled the affairs of his office in a masterful 
fashion and membership Secretary, C. A. 
Wheeler, seemed to have forgotten nothing in 
the detail of the arrangements. J. S. Mullen 
as chairman of the committee on arrangements 
having in hand the transportation of speakers 
from place to place rendered a splendid ser- 
vice. G. E. Hadley as treasurer, whose state- 
ment appears elsewhere, was constantly on 
hand. C. A. Langworthy made an excellent 
transportation secretary. 


To give an adequate account of this conven- 
tion would be impossible. During one period 
there were as many as 26 meetings at one 
time. Aside from the meetings of the National 
Education Association there has perhaps never 
been as comprehensive and extensive an educa- 
tional program offered. The section meetings, 
in most instances, graded up to the standard of 
the general sessions. 


President Moore and his associates arranged 
for a Better Community Conference for Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday of Association week. It 
is hoped to make this an annual affair. The 
aim was not only to reach those interested in 
education with strictly educational matters, 
but to interest our industrial, civic and social 
and welfare bodies in the work of education, 
and as a whole to bring to the teachers the 
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significance of these other organizations. In 
other words these conferences tended to tie 
up the interests of the community. The speak- 
ers at this conference and those who directed 
the discussions, included not only many of 
those who served upon the Association pro- 
gram: proper, but leaders in the various lines 
of community activity throughout the section 
and State. Had President Moore done noth- 
ing further than to provide for this series of 
conferences the week would have been most 
productive of results. 

At the business meeting on Friday the topic 
of absorbing interest was that of the proposed 
new set of by-laws which was presented by 
Miss Sarah L. Dole, Chairman of the com- 
mittee on revision of the constitution. This 
committee was authorized two years ago and 
has been working on this revision. 

The constitution of the Southern Section 
provides that proposed amendments must be 
in the hands of the President thirty days be- 
fore the meeting and must be published in the 
program. As the technical features of these 
requirements had been overlooked and further 
supplements to the revision had been printed 
and circulated after the official program was 
in the hands of the teachers, the President 
ruled that the matter could not legally come 
before the session. In substantiation he pre- 
sented a written opinion by an attorney. The 
committee on revision claimed the right to 
present their report and offered the support 
of their attorney to this effect. The report 
was presented and placed before the meeting 
for discussion but owing to legal complications 
no action was taken. The report is now before 
the organization and will be considered during 
the year. The committee on revision was re- 
quested to continue its work during the year 
and was instructed to place copies of the pro- 
posed revision in the hands of every teacher 
in Southern California by November 20, 1920. 
The most important change in the revision is 
that providing that the Association shall be a 
Federation of teachers’ organizations, the 
governing body of the section to consist of 
representatives chosen from _ various local 
teachers’ organizations. This proposed revision 
will be considered in a subsequent issue of the 
Sierra Educational News. 

President E. Morris Cox, of the Council of 
Education, made a report of the activities of 
the Council during the past year and a state- 
ment of legislative and other activities desir- 
able for the future. 
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The meeting resulted in the election for 
President of Mr. Carleton A. Wheeler, who 
was nominated from the floor, the name of Mr. 
Merton E. Hill having been brought in by the 
nominating committee. Otherwise the report 
of the nominating committee through its chair- 
man, Mr. J. B. Monlux, was adopted as pre- 
sented. Miss Helen Mathewson, Southern 
Branch University of California, was made 
First Vice President; Dr. Orin B. Waite, Super- 
vising Principal of Hemet, Second Vice Presi- 
dent; Mr. F. L. Thurston, Pasadena High 
School, Recording Secretary; Miss Marien M. 
Keyes, Los Angeles, Financial Secretary; C. 
A. Langworthy, Supervising Principal, Re- 
dondo, Transportation Secretary; G. E. Bettin- 
ger, Alhambra, Treasurer, and Paul E. Stewart, 
Superintendent of Schools, Santa Barbara, 
Member of the State Council. 

There were elected as members of the Coun- 
cil of Education of the Southern Section, Miss 
Sibyl Knopf, Redlands; Arthur G. Paul, River- 
side; Guy V. Whaley, Pomona; A. R. Clifton, 
Monrovia; E. L. Hardy, San Diego; Delbert 
3runton, Orange; Miss Emma G. Conway, Los 
Angeles; Miss Harriet V. Sterling, Pasadena; 
M. W. Perry, Escondido; B. O. Lacey, San 
Diego; D. K. Hammond, Santa Ana; Miss Ruth 
Smart, Long Beach; C. B. Collins, Imperial; 
Miss Ina Shafer, San Diego; C. L. Phelps, 
Santa Barbara; H. B. Reynolds, Pomona. 

Credit for attendance was given those who 
participated in the special lecture courses of 
which: there were six. There were during the 
meeting many banquets and luncheons provid- 
ing not only entertainment but instruction of 
a high order through addresses and discus- 
sions. The Art Teachers’ Association, Cali- 
fornia School Library Association, College and 
Secondary School Section, English Association 
of Southern California Teachers, Kindergarten 
Section, Manual Arts’ Association of South- 
ern California, Principals’ Club of Los Angeles, 
Schoolmasters’ Club, Womens’ Time to Time 
Club, Southern California Football Association, 
City Teachers’ Club and Teachers’ College 
Columbia University—all these organizations 
had luneheons, breakfasts or banquets. 

The modern language department of Los An- 
geles offered a suggestive exhibit and there 
was a display of books suitable for reference 
and school libraries. 


Resolutions * 


The resolutions committee, through Mr. D. 
K. Hammond of Santa Ana, presented resolu- 
tions touching the life and ideals of Theodore 


Roosevelt and relating to recent deaths of Cali- 
fornia school people, including Edward H. 
Hyatt, Dr. J. F. Millspaugh, Dr. Morris E. 
Dailey, Roy B. Stover, L. W. Babcock, Ralph 
C. Daniels, and James D. Graham. 

There was a strong resolution in the advo_ 
cacy of the development of the School of Edu- 
cation at the University of California; hope 
was expressed that there would be early rati- 
fication of the Peace Treaty and League of 
Nations. P 

A committee to consider the matter of al- 
lowing credit for bible study in the schools 
was authorized, and the proper treatment of 
our Indian wards living within the boundaries 
of California was asked. 

The report of the auditing Committee, pre- 
sented by Mr. F. C. Weber, was adopted. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO INSTITUTE 

A thoroughly interesting and _ successful 
Teachers’ Institute in San Francisco was that 
of December 15, 16, and 17. At no time during 
the three days’ session did the interest flag in 
any degree, which was certainly not to be 
wondered at in view of the character of the 
intellectual feast which Superintendent Alfred 
Roncovieri and his assistants had arranged. 
With speakers on the list such as president 
David P. Barrows, of the State University; 
Peter Clark Macfarlane, famous war corre- 
spondent, novelist and lecturer; Dr. Lewis 
M. Terman of Stanford; Hugh S. Magill, 
National Field Secretary of the N. E. A.; Stan- 
ley B. Wilson of the State Board of Education; 
Dr. Ira B. Cross of the University of California, 
and others prominent in the educational world 
contributing, the program could not fail to be 
alike notable and valuable. Well-chosen musi- 
cal numbers added just the touch of lighter 
entertainment needed. 

The address of welcome by Superintendent 
Roncovieri was strong in its expression of 
bright hopes for ever increasing success in 
the future of the schools, sustained as he knew 
they would continue to be by the never failing 
zeal and loyalty of the teaching force and by 
the anticipated strengthening of financial sup- 
port. George E. Gallagher, President of the 
Board of Education, followed with a talk “As 
a Friend to a Friend,” which justified its 
title in an earnest plea for continued unity and 
harmony of thought and action among all those 
charged with the sacred obligations appertain- 
ing to the care of the mental and moral wel- 
fare of the youth of the commuinty and State. 
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National Secretary Magill of the N. E. A,, 
discussed “The Teacher Problem,” treating his 
theme from the point of view of the enlarged 
responsibility of the teacher in a national pro- 
gram of education. He voiced an earnest plea 
for closer co-operation among teachers. 

Hon. Stanley B. ‘Wilson, with keen wit and 
incisive style, shot straight at the mark of the 
strength and weakness of teaching practice. 

Dr. Terman illuminated with much inter- 
esting concrete illustration the valuable educa- 
tional results of the Army Mental Tests. 
Within a year or two, he declared, the class- 
room teacher would be enabled, by reason of 
the progress being made in adapting these 
tests to school use, to handle such -material 
successfully without the necessity of extended 
technical preparation. 

Dr. Cross, through direct exposition and by 
the use of charts, furnished a clear demonstra- 
tion of the causes underlying the “High Cost 
of Living’—that all-absorbing topic of the 
hour. 

President Barrows is nothing if not forth- 
right and downright in the expression of his 
views of national policy. His convincing array 
of facts, and eloquent argument on America’s 
responsibility, on the subject of “Siberia and 
Its Importance to. America,” made a deep im- 
pression upon his audience, and awakened 
many a responsive chord. 

That the child in front of the teacher is “The 
‘Next Front” was the key-note to the inspira- 
tional address of Peter Clark Macfarlane, fam- 
ous author and war-correspondent. The attri- 
butes of manly and womanly character to be de- 
veloped in that child under the skillful guidance 
and direction of the teacher. He vividly por- 
trayed from his wide field of observation of 
men and events of the present day. 

The musical features of the program, in addi- 
tion to the numbers presented by the Columbia 
Theatre Orchestra, under the direction of Gen- 
aro Saldierna, included groups of songs ren- 
dered by Blanche Hamilton Fox, contralto, 
Miss Mabel Riegelman, prima donna soprano, 
of the Chicago Opera Company, and Charles F. 
Bulotti, tenor. Dr. Maurice W. O’Connell, Miss 
Constance Mering and Mr. Cal. W. Jackson 
were the accompanists. A. J. CLOUD. 


In a controversy of London, England, teachers 
over the question of “equal pay for men and 
women teachers,’ the London Schoolmasters’ 
Club members will withdraw from membership 
in the London Teachers’ Association, the former 
opposing by a large majority the principle. 


EDWARD HYATT—A SYMPOSIUM 


In the fall of 1896 at a Convention of County 
Superintendents, it was my privilege to form 
the acquaintance of Edward Hyatt whose elec- 
tion as county superintendent of schools in 
Riverside occurred in 1895. As the school in- 
terests of Riverside and Monterey were very 
similar, much correspondence and many talks 
ensued. This brought us in close contact and 
a warm friendship followed which lasted for a 
quarter of a century. 

His good common sense in school matters 
and his ready pen extended his influence so 
that Mr. Hyatt was in demand as an institute 
instructor in many parts of the state. In this 
connection it was my privilege to meet him 
many times. 

His knowledge of nature and his scientific 
bent of mind made him a great favorite in 
mountain sections where nature is big in so 
many ways. With him under the pine tree, 
or in the mine, or on the mountain top or in 
the institute, there was always something new, 
something inspiring and with it all the unsel- 
fishness of a philanthropist. 

During the twelve years while he was Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, the great ques- 
tions of school management and school legis- 
lation were discussed with the one thought in 
mind, the real interest of the growing child 
whose future must be considered above all 
else. ; 

I have never met anyone who could con- 
serve the energy nature had given him to such 
good advantage. He was never fretful, never 
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anxious, never in a hurry. But when he must, 
he acted quickly and definitely. 

His influence was felt in the schools from 
the time he began teaching and was gradually 
extended to the state and to the country at 
large. That helpful spirit should go on down 
through the ages to influence children of the 
future. A kindly, helpful friend, a worthy 
American citizen has gone. 

JOB WOOD, JR. 


My dear Chamberlain: 

I have known Edward Hyatt ever since the 
days in 1891, when Stanford University was 
about to open its doors. He was then in 
charge of a school in Riverside County, .and 
came up to the University with a lad named 
Stoddard and the two brought a peace offering 
of a few bottles of snakes picked up on the 
desert. Mr. Hyatt seemed greatly interested 
in our plans, and in the natural history of the 
State. He was evidently tempted to turn back 
to be again a student himself. This he did not 
do, but sent his children on to Stanford, where 
four of them, as I remember, graduated with 
distinction, the eldest, Miss Shirley Hyatt, re- 
maining for some time after as “Mistress of 
Roble Hall.” 

I often met Mr. Hyatt after, in later years, he 
became Superintendent of Public Instruction. 
He was always broad-minded, just and alert to 
every movement to the betterment of the 
schools. In a quiet and effective way he has 
rendered great service to the State, his work 
being well supplemented by the active interest 
of Mrs. Hyatt. His name should be honored 
by all concerned in public education in Cali- 
fornia. Very truly yours, 

DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


The Human Side of Mr. Hyatt as Teachers 
Knew Him, 

In the death of Mr. Hyatt hundreds of teach- 

ers feel the loss of a real, personal friend. Not 


only the graciousness of his sympathy but 


also his intellectual alertness made it possible 
for him to understand the teacher’s problems. 
His wide experience, his wisdom, and his sane- 
ness of judgment made him a leader on whom 
all teachers could rely. 

The power to comprehend the dignity of 
everyday human relationships and struggles 
was one of Mr. Hyatt’s most winsome qualities. 
He was thus enabled to aid in the develop- 
ment of many teachers who, but for his kindly 
insight, might never have recognized their 


own abilities. He disregarded surface ele- 
ments and judging by his own great heart, he 
released that which was noblest in every one 
who came under his influence. Mr. Hyatt’s 
interpretation of human worth should be an 
example to every educator. His life of noble 
service teaches a lesson which can never be 
forgotten. 


CAROLINE SWOPE. 


Dear Mr. Chamberlain: 

I wish to acknowledge receipt of your letter 
in reference to an appreciation of the work 
of former Superintendent Hyatt. I take pleas- 
ure in sending the following expression of 
appreciation: 

“In the death of Honorable Edward Hyatt, 
my immediate predecessor in the office of 
superintendent of public instruction, the school 
world has lost a beloved leader. No man serv- 
ing the state in public office in recent years 
has commanded the affection that Mr. Hyatt 
commanded throughout his entire term of ser- 
vice. His leadership was a leadership of kind- 
liness and good will. His service was ren- 
dered especially in behalf of those who needed 
service most—those who lived in remote 
places far removed from the center of things. 
He loved the rural schools of California and 
had faith in common folks and the common 
folks loved him for the good he did.” 


WILL C. WOOD, 


A Tribute to the Memory of My Friend, 
Edward Hyatt 

When I read of the passing of Edward Hyatt, 
I realized that another link in the chain of 
earthly friendships had been broken; another 
friendly face would be seen no more; another 
friendly voice was stilled forever; another 
hand which had been grasped many times in 
friendship would never be clasped again. Yes, 
I knew him for many, many years and always 
found him the same; sincere, sympathetic, 
quiet, unobtrusive; ready with aid and help 
when appealed to, and many times offering it, 
unsolicited, to lighten the load of official cares 
which often come to those who have to bear 
the burden of public trust and responsibilities. 
He looked: upon the schools and the school 
children of California as a sacred trust, and 
his best efforts were given in advising and 
counselling with wisdom, gained by long years 
of experience and association with leaders in 
educational work. 

On an occasion like this, the inadequacy of 
words is strongly felt, as one tries to write a 
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fitting memorial for one whose mortal pres- 
ence will never again be seen. It is difficult 
to write that which will impress the minds 
and hearts of those who did not know him as I 
knew and respected him. We can not tell in 
a few words of his sterling qualities of head 
and heart. This, we do know, his work here 
was done well and as a true servant, he will 
receive the reward promised to those who are 
faithful. 

The tenderest sympathy of his old time 
friends goes out as a balm to those who have 
been -bereaved. 


“After the burden, the blissful mead; 
After the flight, the downy nest; 
After the furrow, the working seed; 
After the Shadowy River, Rest.” 


G. P. MORGAN, 


Edward Hyatt 

Honorable Edward Hyatt has been loved by 
the school people and the citizens of California 
generally for a generation. For twelve years, 
as Superintendent of Public Instruction of Cali- 
fornia and for a long period preceding as 
Superintendent of Schools of Riverside County, 
he was known to all as a kindly, cherry, help- 
ful soul. He stressed as no other man amongst 
us simplicity of living and the helpfulness of 
cheer and kindness. He loved to be a man of 
the common people. Because of his spirit of 
kindliness he still lives in the lives of hun- 
dreds of our people of all classes to whom his 
cheer has meant much. 

E. MORRIS COX, 


To me, Edward Hyatt was the embodyment 
of many of the finest things that go to make 
up the true educator. There was so much of 
the spirit of human kindness running through 
his every act, that those who came in close 
contact with him felt the touch for better 
things. 

His deep human sympathy prompted him to 
his most strenuous efforts for the solution of 
problems of education whether they pertained 
to a large community of fifty thousand school 
children or to the sparsely settled community 
of fifty school children. 

Without bluster or ostentation he went about 
his work doing the things that he believed es- 
sential for the development of the finest and 
best in the children of this commonwealth. 

In his passing not only has California lost 
the touch of a potent influence for good, but 


the country at large has lost one whose good 
words and good works reached far beyond his 
own state boundary lines. 

C. N. SHANE. 


Whenever the name of Edward Hyatt is men- 
tioned in California, there comes to the minds 
of those who knew him well—and their num- 
bers are legion—a mental picture of his rugged 
“Lincolnian” face, marked with lines of 
kindly seriousness. With this picture comes a 
still more vivid one of kindly, helpful, cheer- 
ful, optimistic words and deeds. His love of 
nature and his happy, wholesome interpreta- 
tion of it were ever manifest in his writings 
and sayings, and no doubt contributed largely 
to his human sympathy and his broad outlook 
on life in general. As an educator and man, 
Edward Hyatt has left an enviable record to 
the people of California. 

C. L. McLANE. 


Honorable Edward Hyatt 

Honorable Edward Hyatt was a gentleman, 
a strong man, a good man. His goodness was 
genuine. It found expression in every act of 
his life. He lived as a good man ought to 
live. His habits were exemplary, his speech 
clean, his conduct blameless. He loved peace. 
He carried no weapon. He challenged no one 
to combat, and yet he could fight and did fight 
with distinguished service wherever fighting 
was necessary. The dark forces of evil knew 
and feared him. The bright forces of right 
loved and honored him. He battled for woman 
suffrage when the cause was unpopular. He 
smote the drink traffic, and the tobacco nuis- 
ance and the social evil many a hard ‘and tell- 
ing blow. He set up a light in the world that 

will shine brightly for many a year to come. 

MARK KEPPEL. 


Almira M. Winchester, for the past six years 


a specialist in kindergarten education in the 
United States Bureau of Education, and formerly 
a prominent official of the International Kin- 
dergarten Union, died suc “nly at Washington, 
D. C., December 18. Miss Winchester was a 
native of St, Catharine’s, Ontario, Canada. She 
entered the United States Government service 
from New York, where she had been educational 
director of the National Kindergarten Associa- 
tion. Prior to that she had been director of 
kindergartens and head of kindergarten train- 
ing schools in Fort Worth, Texas, and elsewhere. 
She was the author of numerous bulletins and 
reports issued by the Government on kinder- 
garten education, and at the time of her death, 
was engaged in extensive kindergarten organi- 
zation work. 
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JESSE F. MILLSPAUGH 
In memorium 


Genial, sincere, untiring in the service of 
humanity, a true friend—such was and such 
is Dr. Jesse F. Millspaugh, for although he 
has passed beyond the range of our physical 
vision he will ever live in our hearts. 


Dr. Millspaugh was a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with the degrees of B.A. 
and M.A. After completing his course he was 
elected principal of the Frankfort, Ind., High 
School, which post he occupied for two years. 
Returning to the University of Michigan he be- 
gan a medical course which was completed in 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1883. After 
practicing medicine for some years, Dr. Mills- 
paugh resumed the great work of teaching. He 
served as Superintendent of the Collegiate 
Institute of Salt Lake City and later as the 
first Superintendent of the schools of that city. 
In 1898 he was invited by the Trustees of the 
State Normal School at Winona, Minnesota, to 
become President of that Institution. Here he 
served until 1904 when he was unanimously 
chosen President of the Los Angeles State 
Normal School. 


Under the able administration of Dr. Mills- 
paugh the school developed rapidly. The 
faculty was enlarged, the course of study en- 
riched, and the institution promptly took high 
rank because of the excellence of its work. 
Realizing the increased demand for training 
along special lines, Dr. Millspaugh developed 
a number of departments into special schools 


with courses of study leading to special 
diplomas in the several lines. The constantly 
increasing enrollment made larger grounds 
and new buildings a necessity. To overcome 
the difficulty of securing sufficient funds from 
the Legislature, permission was obtained to 
sell the old grounds and buildings. With the 
$600,000 thus realized, the ten splendid build 
ings now occupied by the Southern Branch of 
the University of California were erected. 
Comparatively few people know that these 
buildings were obtained without cost to the 
State. With an appropriation of $100,000 the 
campus consisting of 25 acres was purchased. 

The creation of special schools and the erec_ 
tion of the ten new buildings were parts of a 
comprehensive plan which Dr. Millspaugh had 
evolved looking toward the establishment of a 
great college for the training of teachers. To 
the accomplishment of this plan he gave abund- 
antly of his mental and physical life. He en- 
listed the hearty cooperation of his associates 
and of many institutions and organizations. 
The tax upon his strength was too great, how- 
ever, and with a purpose single to the benefit 
of the State, and entirely unmindful of self- 
advancement, he resigned in order that in 
other hands the work might be carried to com- 
pletion. 

The institution whose affairs he had suc- 
cessfully guided for so many years continued 
to need his help and counsel and he was made 
its Dean. When the Los Angeles State Normal 
School became the Southern Branch of the 
University of California, Dr. Millspaugh was 
asked to serve as Dean of the college. The 
duties of this office he actively administered 
until within a few days of his death. On the 
evening of December 12, 1919, he ceased his 
labors here and assumed the higher duties for 
which his earthly service had so well fitted 
him. 

We miss the wise and sympathetic counsel 
of the one who has gone, but we cherish the 
memory of a true friend. A beautiful, useful 
and enduring monument to his vision and ser- 
vice is the group of buildings in which we con- 
tinue to carry on his work. In the hearts of his 
teachers and students there has been erected 
a more enduring monument. In the lives of 
countless children who have been and who 
will be taught by the students of Dr. Mills- 
paugh there is an ever-expanding and an im- 
mortal memorial to a true and a noble life. 

JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN, 

Qniversity of California, Southern Branch 
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CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Meeting of the Council of Education 


The representatives of the California Teach- 
ers’ Association were called in session by 
President E. Morris Cox at 10:00 a. m., in 
the Library Room of the County Board of 
Education, Hall of Records, Los Angeles. 

The following members answered to roll call 
or entered the hall later: 

Bay Section—L. B. Avery, A. J. Cloud, E. 
Morris Cox, W. L. Glascock, Mrs. Grace Hill- 
yard, Alice Rose Power, H. B. Wilson. 

Northern Section—S. M. Chaney, Mrs Minnie 
R. O’Neil, S. P. Robbins, H. P. Short. 

Central Section—Jerome O. Cross, 
Lindsay, Robert J. Teall. 

Southern Section—Sarah L. Dole, Mrs. Susan 
M. Dorsey, Rockwell D. Hunt, Mark Keppel, 
H. H. McCutchan, Mabel E. O’Farrell, W. H. 
Snyder, Grace C. Stanley, W. L. Stephens, 
Wilhelmina Van de Goorberg, Elizabeth Willis, 
Albert E. Wilson, J. W. Wright. 

During the meeting there were present other 
members of the Council whose terms of ser- 
vice would begin later. Also there were pres- 
ent members of the State Board of Education, 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, Commis- 
sioners of Education and numerous teachers 
and supervising officers. 


E. W. 


The minutes of the last annual meeting were 
approved as printed in the May, 1919, issue of 
the Sierra Educational News. 


The report of the President printed here- 
with was read and on motion of Mr. West ap- 
proved, the motion carrying authorization for 
the appointment of committees as suggested 
by the President. 

“To the California Teachers’ Association:— 
At the last meeting of the Association, I recom- 
mended the re-organization of some of our 
committees and the canvassing of the situa- 
tion regarding the appointment of new com- 
mittees. A letter was sent to the representa- 
tives asking for suggestions regarding these 
committees. Unfortunately, this letter reached 
many of the representatives during the vaca- 
tion season so that the response was not at all 
general. However, the suggestions that were 
received were extremely valuable. 


Finances 


“The financial situation which the public 
schools face is extremely critical. Hundreds 
of schools in California are without teachers. 
In spite of the fact that salaries have been very 


materially increased, these increases have in 
no way kept pace with the increased cost of 
living or with the increased opportunities 
offered to teachers elsewhere. The depletion 
of the teaching corps has not been at all from 
the lower paid teachers. The best trained 
teachers are in great demand in other lines of 
employment. 

“There should be a committee of this Coun- 
cil specially authorized to make a study of the 
whole financial stiuation relating to the schools 
including an investigation of the sources of 
school funds and the method of distribution. 
Without waiting for a report from this com- 
mittee however, I would recommend to the 
California Teachers’ Association, in accordance 
with the action already taken by some of our 
sections, that we ask the State of California 
to make provision whereby the minimum sgal- 
ary in the State of California should be at 
least $1200.00 and that the burden of’ such 
salary fall primarily upon the State. (This 
minimum subject to increase in drafted bill 
if living costs continue to materially increase.) 
I would recommend further that this Associa- 
tion recommend the removal of the tax limi- 
tations now preventing districts and counties 
from providing adequate support for their 
schools. 


Teacher Efficiency 


“How is it possible to measure teacher effic- 
iency? In most lines of activity, efficiency can 
be determined by the immediate product. This 
is not so in teaching. Yet we all know that 
there is the greatest variation in the efficiency 
of teaching. We know that it is highly im- 
portant that there be some means whereby this 
efficiency may be determined. Many studies 
are being carried on at this time to determine 
how this efficiency can be measured. ‘We 
know how inefficiently this measuring has been 
done in the past. Time after time, efficient 
and inefficient teachers have been passed upon 
officially by principals and superintendents 
even less efficient than they without any stan- 
dards of measurement. A thorough-going study 
of this question by a committee of this Asso- 
ciation should be undertaken. 


Teacher Training 


“Some radical changes are now in the air 
relating to the training of teachers and to the 
measuring of teaching ability. Normal schools 
are now being considered as trade schools. 
The whole normal school course of study is 
under fire. Schools of education in connec- 
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tion with our universities have proven their 
worth. The Board of Regents of the Univer- 
sity of California has recently approved a plan 
for the expanding of the School of Education 
at the Univesity of California. This School of 
Education, in order that it may rank with the 
best schools of education in America and be 
a leader in Pacific Coast educational circles, 
should have an adequate, permanent financial 
support established for it and certain funda- 
mental principles agreed upon at the begin- 
ning. Teacher training is no longer considered 
a mere classroom or academic activity. The 
California Teachers’ Association should em- 
phasize before the University authorities the 
necessity of training both elementary and high 
school teachers by practice work in schools 
as they are rather than in special type schools 
different from the schools in which the would- 
be-teachers are later to be employed. 


The Progress of Children in School 

“The school world is learning rapidly that 
it is wrong to herd children by groups as they 
have been doing these many years to the sac- 
rifice of children in the temporary interest of 
the taxpayer. Slow and retarded children 
have been dumped on the scrap heap of life 
because we attempted to make them do the 
same sort of work in the same manner that 
is required of the large group, and the particu- 
larly gifted children have been dulled and dis- 
couraged in the use of their special gifts be- 
cause of these same conditions. 

“A. committee upon the treatment of the 
mental accelerated and retarded and deficient 
children might do much to help us solve this 
problem. 


Americanization 
problems are rapidly forcing 
upon us. The registration of 
minors in California unquestionably is going to 
give us some tremendously valuable informa- 
tion upon which to base many of our school 
activities. 

committee on Americanization should be 
enlarged and authorized to take the results of 
the registration of minors as their theme. 


“Some new 
themselves 


Re-organization of Teacher Associations 

“Re-organization is in the air. The Califor- 
nia Teachers’ Association, organized nearly ten 
years ago, provided in its By-laws particularly 
that this representative body should report to 
the local organizations and should also take 
under consideration all matters referred to it 
by the local organizations. In actual practice, 


few things have been referred to the central 
organization by the local bodies. The initia- 
tive has primarily come from the central or- 
ganization. This is not as it should be. The 
fundamental principle in re-organization should 
be that of securing more local initiative. 


Teacher Tenure 

“There is but one right basis of tenure. 
That basis is efficiency. Unfortunately, there 
has not been any correct method for measuring 
that efficiency. Likewise, it has been unfor- 
tunate that many times teachers have been re- 
moved from their positions without any ques- 
tion regarding their’ efficiency. Numerous 
school principals and superintendents have 
been guilty and even the State Board of Re- 
gents have not held themselves free from 
criticism in this matter. 

“The California Teachers’ Association should 
stand, by resolution or otherwise, firmly for 
the principle that tenure shall be based wholly 
upon the question of efficiency and they should 
go further, as recommended earlier in this re- 
port, to establish methods whereby efficiency 
may be determined. The recent criticisms 
which have been spread throughout the State 
of the recent action of the Board of Regents 
of the University of California in the dismissal 


of a member of the faculty and possible dis- 


missal of others, are likely to result disas- 
trously. This Association should go on record 
to the public and to the Board of Regents in 
their attitude toward tenure. 


Recommendations 

“I wish to recommend, therefore, as follows: 

“1. That there be appointed a new com- 
mittee, taking under consideration the whole 
question of school finances. 

“2. That there be appointed a new committee 
on the question of teacher efficiency and the 
measurement of teaching ability. 

“3. That there be appointed a committee on 
teacher training and that the chairman of this 
committee, with the president and secretary 
of this association, be specially authorized to 
confer with the University authorities in refer- 
ence to a proper development of the School of 
Education which will meet the needs of the 
Pacific Coast Section. 

“4. That there be appointed a committee on 
the progress of children in school. 

“5. That the present committee on American- 
ization be reconstructed and that they be au- 
thorized to prepare a report to the Council of 


Education upon the results of the registration 
of minors. 
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“6. That the committee already appointed on 
the re-organization of teacher organizations 
proceed in co-operation with the committees 
appointed from the various Sections. 

“7. That the present committee upon tenure, 
appointment, rating, and salary of teachers be 
requested to make special study of the problem 
of tenure and that they be directed to com- 
municate with the authorities of the University 
of California regarding the importance of the 
University setting a very high standard of 
tenure in relation to efficiency. 

“8. That the committees of the Council of 
Education already in existence which are not 
to be reconstructed for the purpose of dealing 
with these new questions shall be re-organized 
in membership due to the very considerable 
change in representation from the various Sec- 
tions.” E. MORRIS COX, President. 


There was concensus of opinion that the 30 
cent limit on the district school tax should be 
removed, as well as the 50 cent limit on the 
County tax and 75 cent limit on the high school 
tax. Mr. Keppel favored an initiative meas- 
ure calling for a constitutional amendment, 
providing for the removal of the 30 cent limit 
from school tax rates. Another constitutional 
amendment advocated would provide for inter- 
change of funds during the year with return 
proviso when funds are available. 

Mr. West advocated an increase in the State 
apportionment from $17.50 to $25.00 and an in- 
crease in the County apportionment from 
$21.00 to $25.00. 

Endorsement of the Smith-Towner Bill in 
Congress (The Federal Educational Bill) was 
had through a motion by Mr: West. 

On motion of Mr. Cloud the following reso- 
lution relating to the School of Education was 
unanimously adopted: 


Resolution—School of Education 

Whereas, At a meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the University of California, held 
on November 11, 1919, it was decided that 
plans be immediately made for the develop- 
ment, not later than August 1, 1920, at the 
University of California, of the School of Edu- 
cation which at that time or as soon as possi- 
ble thereafter shall be adequately financed 
and equipped to train men and women for the 
teaching profession on lines comparable to op- 
portunities offered in the Teachers’ College at 
Columbia and University of Chicago; now, 
therefore, be it, 

Resolved, That the California Teachers’ As- 


sociation, Southern Section, heartily commends 
this action of the Board of Regents, and ex- 
presses the hope that the School of Education 
may have at the earliest possible moment, 
special buildings, equipment, laboratories, 
library and teaching force fully the equal of 
those of the Columbia University and Uni- 
versity of Chicago; be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Dr. David P. Barrows, President 
of the University of California. 

Mr. Stephens presented the following Reso- 
lution which was adopted by a rising vote: 


Resolution on Deaths 

Whereas, It has seemed wise to the Omni- 
potent Father to remove from the activities 
and duties of temporal existence, to the in- 
finite opportunities of the Great Beyond, these 
co-workers in the field of education: Dr. J. F. 
Millspaugh, Edward Hyatt, Dr. M. E. Dailey, 
Roy B. Stover, L. W. Babcock, Ralph Daniels, 
James D. Graham, and, 

Whereas, Their sincerity of purpose, their 
unselfish devotion to duty, their high profes- 
sional ethics and their breadth of vision have 
been sources of power and inspiration to all; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the tSate 
Council of Education, extend to the bereaved 
families and friends our deep and sincere 
sympathy, and that we remind them that, while 
in a sense these beloved ones have passed 
away, yet in a still more vital and significant 
way, they still live and that their upbuilding 
influence will ever be perpetuated in the hearts 
of those with whom they were accustomed to 
walk and talk; and, be it further, 

Resolved, That a copy of these Resolutions 
be sent to each of the bereaved families, and 
a copy spread upon the minutes of this organ- 
ization. 


Miss Van de Goorberg, as a member of the 
Legislative Committee, reported on the work 


at Sacramento. The Secretary gave a resume 
of the results of the meeting of the Board of 
Directors on December 19th, with particular 
emphasis upon the proposed Teachers’ Regis- 
tration Bureau. 


Salary and Tenure 
The report on salary ratings and tenure of 
teachers by Miss Dole, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee, was on motion of Mrs. O’Neil, adopted. 
“The unrest and dissatisfaction among many 
of our teachers, I am sure, has been a cause 
of concern to you as well as to myself; while 
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some of it may not be based on sound reason 
there has been undoubtedly some good cause 
for the feeling. I ascribe its origin largely, 
as due to our illogical and faulty system of 
promotion. ‘This system serves to arouse sus- 
picion from the teacher from two standpoints: 
first, the teachers feel that their own position 
is precarious and that they have little incen- 
tive to do: good work because of lack of, or 
inadequate recognition for it in the shape of 
increased salary or of promotion in office; 
second, they feel that this faulty system has 
placed them many times under principals 
chosen for any reason except for efficiency; 
principals who are not only lacking in con- 
structive supervision, but who are utterly un- 
satisfactory to pass judgment on schoolroom 
work. We should not fail to note, however, 
that this faulty system of promotion has given 
us many excellent principals and supervisors; 
they unfortunately have suffered from the de- 
facts of the less worthy ones, since they are 
all a part of the same system. 

“The distress prevalent in the world today 
and the lack of harmony in the industrial 
world make the necessity of an adjustment in 
our profession a final one. In order to bring 
the question definitely before the Council, I 
propose that the following resolution be pre- 
sented at its coming meeting: 

Resolved, That the prevalent system of pro- 
motion of teachers is a highly unsatisfactory 
one both from the standpoint of the teacher, 
and of the administrator. We recommend 
therefore, to the Councils of the Sections, that 
they make a study of this question and at the 
earliest opportunity. That this study take the 
form of a conference bewen the members of 
the Section Council and at least two people 
chosen from outside of the Council. One, an 
education expert on this subject, and another 
an expert on testing for general proficiency. 

“That if possible the same experts be chosen 
to consult with all the Sections. 

“That any expenses incurred in these con- 
sultations be shared equally with the State 
Council and the Section Councils participating. 


Salary 

“Through the efforts of the State Council 
and many educators and teachers, an improve- 
ment in salary conditions throughout Cali- 
fornia has been made during the last two 
vears. We recommend, however, to the com- 
mittee on legislation, and to the Section Coun- 
cils that if there be an increase in the present 
cost of living, or even if the present high prices 


prevail, that every effort be made to increase 
the salaries of the teachers throughout the 
state, but at least as much as the legislative 
increase already obtained in any section of 
the state. 

Tenure 

“There can be no question but what the 
present condition of tenure of office among 
teachers is unsatisfactory especially in the 
rural districts. The solution of the problem, 
however, is so complicated and so closely con- 
nected with the reformation of fundamental 
questions, such as training for the profession; 
professional ethics; promotion of teachers and 
salary of teachers, that we do not believe 
there can be any one legislative resolution 
which will make any considerable improvement 
in the solution of this question—we recom- 
mend the institution of teachers Councils in 
the cities and in the counties along the lines 
suggested by the N. E. A. 

President Cox, on request, explained the 
Oakland plan of examination of teachers who 
aspire to principalships. The plan is outlined 
in our December issue, page 665. <A discussion 
as to the qualities necessary to success on the 
part of teachers in the school room was 
participated in by Miss Dole, Mr. Chaney, Mr. 
Stephens and others. The latter said that 
questions of this kind should be taken up for 
consideration by the local Councils. That these 
Councils had not functioned better was owing 
to the fact that no definite problem had been 
set them to solve. Council adjourned. 


The afternoon session convened at 1:45 
o’clock for the discussion of committee work 
and reorganization of committees. A number 
of committees whose work had been completed 
either disbanded or consolidated with other 
committees. 

Mr Cloud will be Chairman of the new 
committee on Part-Time Education. The 
Vocational Education Committee will be con- 
solidated with this committee. The committee 
on Standards of Professional Training will 
hereafter be merged with the new committee 
on Teacher Training. The committee on Rural 
Supervision will be known as the Committee 
on Rural Schools. 

Dr. Hunt presented an admirable report on 
Thrift and Conservation. In the discussion of 
this report, it was suggested that this com- 
mittee work with the State Educational offic- 
ers in the promotion of Thrift education. The 
Secretary of the Council as Chairman of the 
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National Committee on Thrift Education called 
attention to the tendency of our American 
people to sink back into the old extravagant 
ways of doing things. Thrift is more neces- 
sary to-day than ever before. Our Govern- 
ment and especially the Treasury Department 
at Washington and officers in our own and 
other States are doing much to emphasize the 
need of Thrift in money matters. There is 
however, a lack of understanding of the 
broader meaning of Thrift. Sufficient atten- 
tion is not given to the social and human 
phases of Thrift—saving of time and energy; 
Thrift in health, in moral education, the con- 
servation of natural resources and the elim- 
ination of waste everywhere. 

Mr. Avery brought out that the District At- 
torney in Alameda County and the Attorney 
General found no sanction in law for the print- 
ing of reports by the Board of Education of 
Oakland. He suggested action by the Council 
looking toward a remedy. The motion of Mr. 
Teall to refer to Mr. Avery was amended by 
Mr. West to refer to the committee on legis- 
lation. Motion adopted. 

President Clarke, of the State Board of Edu- 
cation, came before the Council to advocate 
the cause of the Junior College. Universities 


are congested and the high schools have added 
15,000 to their enrollment each year for the 


past six years. The close of the year will 
show an attendance of 150,000. We must have 
Junior Colleges, greatly increased State aid 
and a closer articulation with the University 
of California. The Junior College must be de- 
vedloped from the high school system but it 
must be separate and distinct from the latter. 
The University should designate an advisor. 
The commissioner of secondary schools should 
be ex officio a member of all Junior College 
Boards of the State, as the superintendent of 
Public Instruction is ex officio a member of all 
Normal School Boards. At present the Junior 
College is looked upon as a place offering a 
little post graduate work only and in conse- 
quence many think it undignified to attend. 
Invitation to Mr. Olney to co-operate with 
the Council Committee on Junior Colleges was 
gladly accepted. Dr. W. H. Snyder, Chairman 
of the Committee, pointed out that funds must 
be available for Junior College work in South- 
ern California. The University of California 
must concede support to its Southern Branch, 
if Junior College work is to be carried on there. 
State Superintendent Wood outlined a par- 
tial program for legislation. He said the hold- 


over committee on education of which Senator 
Jones is Chairman, must consider problems 
other than that of the Junior College. The 
University of California should be permitted 
to continue Junior College work but the Coun- 
ties should pay the University $150 for each 
pupil attending. More money for schools is 
an absolute necessity. If a constitutional con- 
vention is called, the school interests must 
see to it that they have representation thereon, 
Supt. Wood advocated, as had been done in 
the Council, a minimum salary of $1200, the 
State and County to share equally in expendi- 
tures. In wealthy districts that are growing 
more rapidly in population than are the school 
opportunities, assessment should be forced if 
the people will not tax themselves above the 
5 per cent limit on bonds. 


If the income from the inheritance tax used 
in the support of the retirement salary fund 
can be increased from 5 per cent to 10 per cent 
and if there can be substituted for the $250,- 
000 annual appropriation from this fund an- 
other 10 per cent, the retirement salary fund 
will be in excellent shape. 


As to consolidation; the superintendent ad- 
vocated the co-operation of one district with 
another to furnish the necessary financial sup- 
port. This method, if tried out for two or 
three years, will result in permanency. There 
should be written into the constitution an 
alternative provision, providing for either the 
district or the county plan of organization. 
This will permit each County to determine for 
itself whether it desires the County unit. Two 
years work in a normal school should count 
for two years credit in the University toward 
the Degree of Bachelor of Science in Educa- 
tion. In making salary schedules we should 
do so with the arbitrary lines removed as be- 
tween teachers in elementary and secondary 
schools for example. Teachers of equal train- 
ing and experience should receive the same 
salary. 


There was endorsement of the proposals of 
Superintendent Wood through motion by Dr. 
Hunt. 

Commissioner Snyder discussed briefly the 
work of Part-Time Education. Mrs. O’Neil 
mentioned the inadequate salaries received by 
teachers in light of the high cost of living. Mr. 
Avery showed the increased importance of 
evening schools and his motion that a com- 
mittee on Evening School Problems be consti- 
tuted, was carried. 
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Mr. Cross’ suggestion that the field of moral 
education should receive consideration was 
heartily endorsed. Mr. Glascock presented a 
request for the Association of English Teach- 
ers, that plans be laid for a closer articulation 
of the work of the English teachers with that 
of the Council of Education. Suggestion ap- 
proved. 

Mr. C. A. Wheeler, newly elected President 
of the Southern Section and representative to 
the central body and Superintendent Paul 
Stewart, newly elected representative, were 
introduced to the Council. 

Mr. Keppel reported the death of Mrs. 
Housh, wife of Principal W. H. Housh of the 
Los Angeles High School. The Secretary was 
authorized to send an appropriate message 
from the Council. 

The Council adjourned, on motion of Mr. 
Cloud that Superintendent Keppel be offered a 
vote of thanks for his hospitality in furnishing 
appropriate meeting headquarters. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 
, Board of Directors’ Meeting 

The Board of Directors convened at 6:00 
o’clock on the evening of December 19th, in 
the rooms of the Men’s City Club, Investment 
Building, Los Angeles. There were present: 

A. J. Cloud, Jerome O. Cross, Sarah L. Dole, 
Alice Rose Power, Grace C. Stanley, H. P. 
Short, W. L. Stephens and J. F. West, together 
with President E. Morris Cox and Executive 
Secretary Arthur H. Chamberlain. This con- 
stituted the entire membership of the Board. 
Miss Power, who some months ago had sacri- 
ficed her place on the board in order that there 
might be representation from the Central 
Coast Section was, on motion of Mr. West, re- 
instated, as no representative from this sec- 
tion has been reported. It was understood 
that in case this section named a representa- 
tive, same should have a seat in the Board, as 
had been provided for previous to the official 
organization of the Section. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were 
approved as printed in the May, 1919, issue of 
the Sierra Educational News. 

The bids for printing the Sierra Educational 
News for 1920 were canvassed and confirma- 
tion made of the awarding of the bid to the 
Marshall Press of San Francisco. 

The secretary reported the removal of the 
offices of the Association to suitable rooms in 
the Flood Building, San Francisco. 


Report was made by the secretary of the de: 
sire of the teachers of Santa Clara County to 
withdraw from the Central Coast Section and 
reinstate themselves with the Bay Section: 
Motion prevailed that this action should be 
ratified when the proper steps had been taken 
by Santa Clara County. ; 

Extended report was made as to progress in 
the long discussed Teachers’ Registration 
Bureau matter. At a previous meeting there 
had been authorization given for the perfect- 
ing of arrangements to this end and for the 
apportionment of certain necessary money 
therefor. The Board confirmed the action of 
the Secretary in closing arrangements to take 
over as a part of the activities of the Asso- 
ciation, the California Teachers’ Cooperative 
Club, which has been working under the man- 
agement of Mr. C. M. Rogers of Berkeley. For 
the time being Mr. Rogers will continue to 
manage the work under the direction of the 
Council of Education from his own home at 
Berkeley. The President and Secretary were 
authorized to formulate additional plans should 
it seem advisable or necessary to later develop 
in any way the office or to open an office in 
Los Angeles. Motion prevailed that the bene- 
fits of the Bureau should be available to mem- 
bers of the California Teachers’ Association 
for the present at least, there being a charge 
for clerical service of $3.00 to teachers in ele- 
mentary schools and $5.00 to teachers in high 
schools or to principals. The difference in 
charge is made necessary owing to the com- 
plexity of clerical work connected with high 
school teachers. 

The President, Secretary and Chairman of 
the budget committee were empowered to can- 
vass the matter of a new and needed equip- 
ment for mailing the Sierra Educational News. 

A sum not to exceed $500 was appropriated 
for the use of the Council committees in their 
work during the year 1920, these funds to be 
apportioned under the direction of the Presi- 
dent and Secretary. 

Mr. Stephens, of Long Beach, was requested 
by the Board to make an appropriate report at 
the Council meeting the following day upon 
the several deaths in the teaching profession 
that had occurred recently. 

This meeting, the first of the Board to be 
held at the dinner table, was considered by all 
to be the most satisfactory meeting yet held, 
and the practice was requested continued. 
Meeting adjourned. 

ARTHUR H. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Executive Secretary. 
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EDUCATIONAL LITERATURE 


SS 


EDUCATION OF WOMEN IN CHINA 


Contrary to the generally received opinion, 
something is being accomplished for the intel- 
lectual emancipation of women in China. Under 
the new educational system, education of women 
is provided for. Schools for girls from primary 
to higher normal schools are to be found in most 
of the leading cities today. A higher normal 
college for women is being organized in Peking. 
Effort is now being made by Chinese educational 
authorities, including the Ministry of Education, 
to provide vocational training for girls. 

The number of Chinese girls studying in the 
colleges and universities of the United States is 
approximately two hundred. The most popular 
courses are education, fine art, music, medicine, 
and literature, while some of them are inter- 
ested in physical educatien, and others in the 
natural sciences. The number of Chinese girls 
studying in European countriesis at present un- 
known. 


LOS ANGELES PUBLICATIONS 


Among the Los Angeles School publications 
is a 30-page outline of Home Economics. It 
covers “Clothing and Health,” from A4 grade 
through to 9A grade inclusive; and “Food and 
Health” from A6 to A9. The work throughout 
is based upon short unit eourses of ten weeks 
each, looking to the welfare of the home, prac- 
tical applications, and so much of lesson se- 
quence as the needs of pupils require. In ad- 
dition to the regular public schools, provision 
is made for neighborhood schools, penny cafe- 
terias, laundry work, weaving, day nurseries; 
and an excellent biography. 


Another of this list of bulletins is the “Sec- 
ond Year Book,” Bulletin No. 21 being a report 
on the work of the Division of Educational Re- 
search. In addition to the activities of the 
Central Bureau, more and more educational 
measurements are being made by the principals 
and teachers themselves; normal classes have 
been established and “many teachers are now 
competent, not only to conduct investigations 
but to summarize them and present them in 
accepted form.” This second number of the 
Year Book is taken up with a discussion there- 
fore, of “Self-Survey in the Elementary School” 
—the preparation and qualifications of princi- 
pals and teachers for this work; tests in arith- 
metic, reading, language, geography; a study of 
the statistical method and the interpretation 
of results; a study of the reading situation in 
Los Angeles, and certain investigations into 
age conditions and distribution. The entire re- 
port is so suggestive that it seems a positive 
loss to teachers, Over the State that they can- 
not have access to it, complete. 


ne 


Books at Work. 


A brochure by the American Library Association 
is so comprehensive of an unselfish service, so 
artistic in its make-up, and so suggestive of 
the uses of books, that it deserves a large place 
in our list of educational means—provisions for 
soldiers and sailors, onthe Mexican border and 
other more or less isolated places and industrial 
communities, in Public Health and other hos- 
pitals, Red Cross houses, and other welfare 
agencies, among the blind, at life-saving and 
Coast guard stations (200 of them), among the 
men of the merchant marine, discharged sol- 
diers, and in rural isolated regions where books 
must be carried by trucks. Schools might well 
make a study of this beneficent service. 

It is always a pleasure to recount the literary 
treasures of childhood and youth; and if, by 
chance, the same book is a treasure for adults 
as well, the satisfaction is increased. It ap- 
pears that the “Book of Knowledge’ came 
out in revised form for the Christmas trade. 
The twenty volumes are exceptional in their 
universal appeal, not to children and youth 
only, but to many adults. It is a reservoir of 
knowledge upon all phases of human life*‘and 
nature, and in such form as to be easily avail- 
able. The indexes, table of contents, and the 
organization and grouping of materials make 
its contents immediately accessible. 


The Saw in History 

There is no apology ‘made or called for to ex- 
plain the characterization here of “The Saw in 
History.” The mention of the saw at any time 
suggests Disston, and this little brochure of 64 
pages is put out by Disston, and it would be 
difficult to say whether Parts I and II or Part 
III is more valuable to the teacher. The former 
deal with the “Ancient Saw,” the sword tooth 
models, prehistoric forms, stone saws of Egypt, 
cave relics and drawings, flint and iron saws, 
early steel saws; the two kinds of saws—recip- 
rocating and continuous action. The first hand 
saws and saw mills, etc. Part III, though hav- 
ing to do almost wholly with the Disston manu- 
facture, is so interesting and instructive in con- 
tent that one forgets if indeed, as one reads, 
he noted that the saws are all Disston Saws. 
There are more saws named than the uniniti- 
ated even suspected, and the description so sim- 
ple, and the several forms so perfectly’ pictured 
that pre-vocational pupils may easily follow. In 
the 64 pages there are 145 illustrations. “It is 
a record, at once comprehensive and accurate, 
of this most useful of implements,” and may 
well be made the basis of geographical studies 
of wood, stone, and slate and their manufac- 
ture, and thirty other substances. 

—Published by Henry Disston & Sons 
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Noveau Cours Francais. By Andre C. Fontaine. 
Ginn & Co., pages 349. $1.36. 

This little book conforms to the increasing 
tendency to make a foreign language usable, and 
immediately usable without entirely sacrificing 
the accurate and critical knowledge incident to 
grammatical study. The Fontaine text seems to 
strike a happy medium between the classical 
method of analysis and definition, and the trav- 
eler’s hand-book of commonplace, disconnected 
phrases, Even a cursory glance over the pages 
reveals a wealth of interesting matter—indus- 
tries, commerce, customs, French life and shops, 
public instruction, a simple recital of French 
history, ete., all of more than merely language 
interest. The review exercises, ten pages French 
idioms, comprehensive vocabularies and word 
lists all contribute to make the volume an easily 
available text for school use. 


Essentials of Expert Typewriting. 
Fritz and Edward H. Eldridge. 
Book Company. 

This would seem to be a much needed book. 
“Expert Typewriting,’ by the same authors is 
so well known among high schools and busi- 
ness colleges, that any new text by them should 
be acceptable on its face. Moreover, the cur- 
rent tendencies toward a reorganization of our 
system and the growing emphasis upon the im- 
portance of the lower high school and the later 
years of the compulsory school attendance per- 
iod, give this volume an added significance. For 
short unit courses, and evening and pre-voca- 
tional schools it would seem to be admirably 
fitted. The lessons are well graded and sensibly 
organized. A study of the mechanical construc- 
tion of the typewriter as a machine, its use and 
its care is eminently worth while. 


By Rose L. 
American 


The Prosperity Book. By Florence 

The Foot Hill Press. 75c. 
In the abundance of the literature of thrift here 
is a book unique. It is called “a desk conven- 
ience,” and “a helper along the road to prosper- 
ity.” It consists of epigrammatic statements 
(seventy of them), culled from the words of men 
who know what prosperity means, some of them 
very short, none of them long, each to a page, 
and backed up by budget tables for every day 
df the twelve months of the year. A brief bib- 
liography is included. 


Barnard. 


Young America’s First Book. By Adelaide Steele 


Baylor and Emma Colbert. 

Company, pages 167. 
As never before, perhaps, the people of the 
United States are learning that if men and wo- 
men are to be reliably patriotic, they must have 
been, while children, habituated to patriotic 
feelings and purposes. It is not so much know- 
ledge that is needed as the daily living, and 
enjoying and participating in the activities and 
sentiments of a loyal membership in the com- 
munity life. This “Young America’s First Book” 
has sensed and expressed this meaning accurate- 
ly. There are included, the story of the flag, 
the story of Columbus, the story of our country, 


The Century 


the story of Uncle Sam; the doings of the Junior 
Red Cross, the Boy Scouts and Camp Fire Girls; 
the story of George Washington and Mt. Vernon. 
There are interesting exercises for Arbor and 
Bird Day, Fourth of July, Flag Day, Memorial 
Day and Thanksgiving. In “How We Are Pro- 
tected,” the policeman, fireman and health officer 
are introduced. Lumber, cotton, and wool are 
pictured and storied. As showing how America 
provides for us, there is the story of the cow, 
the corn, the mill, bread, the dairy, churning, 
ete. The “Uncle Sam Club” is described, and 
the dramatic art and sense are constantly ap- 
pealed to. In manifold ways and positions, the 
flag is used (60) times and employed with telling 
effect. “Young America’s First Book” is first 
in both time and quality. 


Laboratory Exercises in Chemistry. 
E. Dull. Henry Holt & Co., 
$1.25. 

With the young teacher, especially, it is always 
a problem to know what laboratory practice to 
require, how directed and supervised, and how 
to make the records of experiments useful. This 
guide eliminates largely the written directions 
and descriptions, and by means of printed forms, 
standardizes the procedure and so saving time 
for an increased number of experiments. 100 
chemical problems and important sections are 
noted; and a number of appendages giving ta- 
bes of elements and compounds, lists of appara- 
tus, needed chemical supplies and solutions. It 
should be a suggestive device for many high 
schools. 


By Charles 
pages 224. 


A Child’s First Steps in French. By 

Vizetelli. Isaac Pitman & Sons, 
This little book really “is different.” It IS a 
child’s book, dealing with things dear to the 
child heart—riding and loading the donkey, 
drawing and riding in the cart, a counting les- 
son, and interesting uses of the numbers, Al- 
bert in the Country, a servant boy, a housemaid, 
writing a letter, digging in the garden, the idle 
girl, flying the kite, the little shepherd boy, the 
hen and chickens, bees and beehives, the squir- 
rel, etc. There are 64 lessons, the subject mat- 
ter well chosen, the exercises well graded, and 
almost every page illustrated. 


Arthur 
pages 64. 


Europe. By I. O. Winslow. 
pages 116. 72ce. 
This is a volume in the Winslow Geography ser- 
ies of which five numbers have been published. 
this being a revised edition of the fourth, issued 
in 1910. Its treatment of the several European 
states is less analytic and systematic than the 
usual geography text, but apparently more or- 
derly and well organized than most books of 
travel and description, covering the same 
ground. The earlier book has been brought 
down to date (August 1919), and be,ides the 
usual study of the physical and racial features 
of Europe, the British Isles and the undisturbed 
States of the Continent, presents an intimate 
view of the newer states, changes in boundaries. 
population distribution, the present state of in- 


D C. Heath & Co., 
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dustries and cities, giving particular attention 
to Southeastern Europe, Russia, and the new 
countries of Central Europe. It is a timely trea- 
tise, beautifully illustrated and familiarly 
phrased, even for the younger geography pupils. 


Pioneers of America. By Albert F. Blaisdell 
and Francis K. Ball. Little, Brown & Co., 
pages 154. 65c. 

In the preface this book is described as “a sup- 

plementary reader on American history for use 

in the fourth and fifth grades.” It is a series 
of frontier stories, each redolent with the con- 
ditions of the home on the edge of civilization, 
the rude cabin, the picturesque hunting and 
animal interests, the games, the Indians, the 
deeds of daring Daniel Boone and Lincoln, and 
the line of frontier heroes between. The twen- 
ty stories are well told and such as to leave 
a good taste in the mouth after reading. 


The Junior Red Cross Peace Program. Com- 
piled by Mrs. H. A. Kluegel, for the Pacific 
Division, American Red Cross. 

It is a common conviction that with the end 
of the war and the coming of fairly settled 
peace conditions, the interest in the various 
social agencies so active during the war, may 
seriously abate. As an educational instrumen- 
tality, neither the school nor the home can 
afford to lose the beneficent educational service 
of the Red Cross, and the Junior Red Cross to 
the youth of the land. Mrs. Kluegel has done, 
in this little monograph of 60 pages, a needed 
service. After a few pages setting forth the 
status of the Junior organization, more than half 
the remainder is given to the Junior body at 
work—a proposed educational program, foreign 
projects (helping children in Europe), ways in 
which it may co-operate in the national pro- 
gram, community social problems, production, 
libraries, etc. It is a thoroughly sensible pres- 
entation and should be of great suggestiveness 
to teachers. 


History of Edueation. By Charles C, Boyer. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, pages 461. 
Notwithstanding an occasional expression of 
doubt as to the usefulness of a study of the 
history of the theory and practice of education 
in the training of teachers, there is a persistent 
conviction that current doctrine and schooling 
can be rationally interpreted only in terms of 
their gradually changing past. In this sense, 
Mr. Boyer has done a sensible piece of work. 
The book is a general view comprising 100 pages 
of pre-Christian education. 200 pages more 
bring the study down to modern times. By 
present national systems, the author means Eu- 
ropean forms. About 50 pages are given to the 
United States, and an interesting chapter to 
“Tendencies.” This is but a skeleton of the 
treatment. In the words of the preface, ‘‘the 
purpose of the volume is to show that, histori- 
cally, education has been a progressive adjust- 
ment of claims in the exercise of human free- 
dom;” and the thesis is well maintained. The 


style of the author is clear and among normal 
schools, reading circles, and in many colleges, 
the text should be found well adapted to class 
or general use. 
The Tragedy of Coriolannus. By ..William 
Shakespeare. Edited by H. D. Weiser. The 
Macmillan Company. 
This is another of the adaptable Macmillan 
pocket classics, and, in the words of a prefatory 
ket classics, and, in the words of a prefatory 
note, “intended primarily for the use of young 
students.” The notes are fuller than would be 
needed for the higher classes (nearly 100 pages), 
but very direct rather than linguistic and crit- 
ical. Indeed both the notes and 40 pages of 
introduction, contribute, and were evidently 
meant to contribute to the easy and rational 
mastery of the story, its historical and human 
meanings, and the dramatist’s purposes. An 
exposition of the obvious sources and reshaping 
of the materials for this tragedy is such as 
must be intelligible to the youngest students 
likely to attempt it. Supplementing the notes is 
a list of “‘topics for themes,” whose working up 
by members of the class would add much to the 
general appreciation as well as understanding. 
Plant Production, 
P. Halligan. 
pages 428. 
This is one volume of a series of agricultural 
texts, comprising plant production, animal hus- 
bandry, soil fertility and its conservation, and 
their proportioned importance in the business 
management of the farm. The series is editori- 
ally directed by Kirk Lester Hatch, and, in mat- 
ter and method is conditioned by the require- 
ments incorporated in the Smith-Hughes Act of 
Congress, calling for instruction in agriculture 
that is “useful, practical, and of immediate appli- 
cation.” Much emphasis, and sensibly, is placed 
upon the home projects, mention of which ac- 
companies each unit of discussion, an aggregate 
of eighty-eight projects, real projects, and in- 
numerable exercises of problem importance. 
Even Junior High School pupils may use the 
book as a text, with profit, much of the matter 
being available for reference by school garden 
pupils even earlier. It is a fine illustration of 
how thoroughly our texts, and especially our 
science texts, not less than history and civics, 
are being reshaped under the influence of recent 


Federal and other economic and patriotic de- 
mands, 


By Ranson A Moore and C, 
American Book Company, 


HELPS TO THRIFT AND ECONOMY 

(1) Budget Making for the Home, By D. Agnes 
Donham. Little, Brown & Co. 

(2 How to Keep Household Accounts, 
W. Haskins. Harper Bros. 

(3) The Business of the Household. By C. W. 
Taber. J. B. Lippincott Company, 
Thrift and Conservation. By Arthur H. 
and James F. Chamberlain. Ibid. 
First Lessons in Business (for Children). 
By J. A. Bexall. Ibid. 
Thrift and Success. By Bennett B, Jackson, 
Norma H. Deming, Katherine I. Bemis. 


By C. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE ON EDUCATION 


What’s the Matter With the Country 
By Carl Halliday. 
cember 13. 

A prosperous, intelligent and contented rural 

population is essential to our national perpe- 

tuity. 


School? 
School and Society. De- 


A Completely Socialized School. By Robert A. 

Cummins. School and Society. December 13. 
A socialized school means a socialized curricu- 
lum, a socialized teacher, a socialized Superin- 
tendent, a socialized school board. 


The Unionizing of Teachers. By 
Ibid. 

A defense of the affiliation of teachers with the 

a ee 


Bird Stair. 


The Junior College: 
Offers. By A. 
California, Press. 

It is argued that in the main it must be for 
those who will not go on to higher studies; 
and there will emerge two chief purposes—in 
general, promote the individual’s social efficien- 
cy, and, offering vocational training, give the 
student a better equipment for the battle of 
life. Equipment, courses and cost are all con- 
sidered. 


What It Is and What It 
N. Wheelock. Riverside, 


The Legal Status of the English Language in 
the American School System. By J. C. Rup- 
penthal. School and Society. December 6. 

In this day when we are emphasizing acquaint- 

ance with English as an instrument in Amer- 

icanization, this is a timely summary of the 
legal provisions by the states for vernacular 
study as central. 


Providing For Individual Differences With Re- 
spects to Instruction, Scope, Work and 
Credit. W. H. Hughes. Educational Ad- 
ministration and Supervision. October. 

The author of this study is Principal of the 

High School at Antioch, California. A critical 

characterization of “weighted credits,” and a 

carefully selected bibliography of 36 references. 


The Supervision of Project Teaching. By Ruby 
Minon, Kansas State Normal School, Em- 
poria. Ibid. 

An estimate of the relative values of the pro- 

ject method in elementary schools and its di- 

rection by supervisors; also, bibliography. 


Methods of Improving Classroom Instruction. 
By J. Cayce Morrison. The Elementary 
School Journal. November. 

An explicit and original policy of enriching or 

making over the instruction, and specifying 

eleven separate means for accomplishing the 
purpose, 


The Study of Character. 

cation. December. 
A sympathetic consideration of the reactions of 
Studies in literature and history upon character 
formation, and the school’s influence in the 
process, 


By Clyde Furst. Edu- 


Who Is the Educated Woman? By Margaret 
Novem-. 


Deland. The Red Cross Magazine. 
ber. 
Fashions in learning have changed almost as. 
much as fashions in dress. Is the modern wo- 
man really educated? Or is she like the dog— 
trained but not educated? ‘ 


Never Call a Boy Bad. By Angelo Patri. 
Red Cross Magazine. November. 

We all owe the bad boy a chance. It is a fine 

bit of sound pedagogy. 


The 


The Work of he School Principal in Super- 
vision. By Roger A. Spencer. The Ele- 
mentary School Journal. November. 
A sensible, sympathetic critique of the Princi- 
pal’s relation to teachers, the superintendent, 
and the general public. 


A New Type of Instruction Needed in Wisconsin. 
By Edward A. Fitzpatrick. Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education. December. 


The Matter With Teaching. By Henry Pratt 
Fairchild. Educational Review. December. 
A keenly critical but sympathetic consideration 
of the inadequacy of any system of measuring 


the results of education. 


Culture and Efficiency, 

ucation. November. 
An attempt to discover and exhibit the nature 
and elements of culture and its two-fold rela- 
tion (a) to English teaching and (b) to efficien- 
cy. It is not a perfunctory discussion of this 
centuries-old problem. 


By Walter Barnes. Ed- 


The Case of General Science. By 

wood. Education. November. 
It may be said that the course in general sci- 
ence as it now stands, while representing a 
worthy aim, is open to many and seemingly 
fatal objections. The place for the work that 
it contemplates is not in the high school, but 
in the seventh and eighth grades, 


J. E. Kirk- 


The County as the Unit of Educational Admin- 
istration. By Charles Carroll. American 
Education November. 

This argues against the change from Town to 

County administration; and claims that the lat- 

ter in New England generally, would mean 

retroaction from a higher standard built up 
after years of constant endeavor. 


The Most Pressing Problem of the American 
High School, By Franklin Babbitt. The 
Idaho Teacher. December. 

We present, therefore, as the most pressing 

problem before the American high school, the 

determination of the objectives of the work. 

Can you justify the use of the subject matter 

you are trying to teach? 


Educational Tests 
Charles S. Harlan. 
cem ber. 

A clear statement of the purposes of both tests 

and measurements. 


and Measurements. By 
The Idaho Teacher. De- 
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Perwrereeee ome eens 


Make Your Pupil’s Knowledge of English 
Help Him in His Study of Latin 


When a pupil begins the study of Latin, he finds it exceedinbly confus- 
ing. It is generally the first foreign language which he takes up and it 
seems wholly unrelated to anything he has ever done before. He feels 
at sea. 


Under these circumstances it would seem that the pupil’s knowledge 
of English should be constantly used in order to give him all the help pos- 
sible. Why not follow, in the study of Latin, the widely accepted peda- 
gogical principle of going from the known to the unknown? 


This has at last been done in a new book, Place’s Beginning Latin. 
Here the relation of Latin to English is emphasized from start to finish. 
English grammar is made introductory to each point of Latin syntax. Each 
lesson vocabulary gives an important place to English derivatives. In the 
earlier chapters Latin words related to familiar English words are chosen, 
thus diminishing vocabulary difficulties while the pupil masters the inflec- 
tions. Changes in the form of Latin words when taken into English are 
explained and applied by frequent laboratory exercises. 


Place’s Beginning Latin gives the study a freshness, vitality and utility 
which it never had before. 


Place’s Beginning Latin 
416 Pages 


By PERLEY OAKLAND PLACE, LITT. D. 
Professor of Latin, Syracuse University 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York _ Cincinnati Chicago 


D. J. SULLIVAN, C. C. VAN LIEW L. E. ARMSTRONG 


121 Second Street, San Francisco 113 Stimson Bldg., Los Angeles 
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Salaries and Wages—Prof. Woodbridge Ly- 
ley, Vassar College. At the present salaries 
paid professors and school teachers, teaching is 
no longer a self-respecting job. The wages of 
the trained manual workers are 60 cents an 
while the teacher receives 16 cents an 
It is a case of paying more to mind the 
train than to train the mind. In these times a 
man cannot fit himself for any professorship 
for less than $10,000 and a salary of $1000 a 
year for such an investment is certainly unfair. 
There are but two remedies, the union or the 
strike, and I don’t believe in either of them. 
A strike in an academic body would be very 
wrong, and we are leaving the matter as an 
appeal to reason. 


hour, 
hour. 


The Nevada District Teachers’ 
throughout the various Supervision Districts, 
were held in December. These meetings did not 
conflict, but were so timed that certain speak- 
ers could attend in succession and on certain 
days, all of these meetings. The principal out- 
of-state speaker was Prof. Chas. E,. Rugh, Uni- 
versity of California, who handled problems of 
Moral Education, Organization, Management and 
Motives and Methods, Thrift Education and 
other important matters. At the meeting at 
Reno, Professor Abbie L. Day, of the Depart- 
ment of Education, and President Walter E. 
Clark, of the University of Nevada, were promi- 
nent speakers. There was a conference of 
Home Economics, under Professor Sears of the 
University, that was highly successful. Mr. M, 
L. Donor of San Francisco, of Silver, Burdett & 
Co., and Mr. Tice of Portland, representing the 
A. N. Palmer Company, made exhibits at the 
meetings. State Superintendent W. J. Hunting 


is doing much to develop the educational system 
of Nevada. 


Institutes, 


Long Beach School Topics for December con- 
tains some excellent material, including an ad- 
dress by Superintendent Stephens, entitled “New 
Conditions and Problems.” It is our hope to 
offer at another time, quotations from this, 
touching especially those portions that empha- 
size the need for Thrift and Conservation, but 
pointing clearly to-the fact that false economy 
in the matter of support for education is a dan- 
ger to be avoided. 


The School at Areata publishes quarterly the 
Humboldt State Normal School Letter, which, 
in four pages, contains professional and news 
matter of interest beyond its own district. The 
following item is taken from the last issue: 
“The great increase in teachers’ salaries must 
come, and that very soon, but it must be 
brought about by educating the people to the 
injustice that is being done teachers. This must 
be brought about by education and in no other 
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way. An organized, united effort projected 
through the avenue of the California State Tea- 
chers’ Association will do the business. Are 
you in on this program? All the teachers of 
each county should be organized as a 

County Teachers’ Association. Each county or- 
ganization as a unit should be a member of the 
California State Teachers’ Association. The 
needs and rights of the teachers will be met 
when the above plan is followed.” 


It has been provided that a representative of 
the State Board of Education shall maintain 
Office hours at Room 215, California Hall, Berk- 
eley, every Friday, 1:30 to 4:30 p. m.; and at 
417 Union League Building, Los Angeles, on 
Wednesdays, 1:00 to 6:00 p. m.; and on Satur- 
days, 9:00 to 12:00 and 1:00 to 6:00 p. m. Tea- 
chers and others interested should regard these 
provisions as privileges. 


Our California High School Principal, W. H. 
Hughes, Antioch, has an excellent article in 
the October issue of the Journal, Educational 
Administration and Supervision, on the respect 
for individual differences in instruction, and 
the use of what is known as “weighted credit- 
ing,” giving a list of ten schools employing 
this device, comprising the University of Chi- 
cago High School and Lincoln School, Teach- 
ers’ College, the Decatur and Cicero, Ill., High 
Schools; East Chicago and Richmond, Ind., high 
schools: Kansas City and Wichita, Kas., high 
schools: Cripple Creek, Colorado, and Lincoln, 
Nebraska. Beside these, several colleges and 
universities make kindred discriminations 


At the New Mexico Educational Association 
November Meeting the program showed distin- 
guished speakers—President Suzzallo of the 
State University of Washington, and L. D. Coff- 
man, Dean College of Education, Minnesota: 
beside prominent men and women in their own 
State, including David Spence Hill, President of 
the University of New Mexico. 


The organiza- 
tion maintains 19 sections. 


A new law in Utah increased the compulsory 
school attendance age from 16 to 18 years. 
Another provides for the establishment of clas- 
ses in Americanization for foreigners between 
the ages of 16 and 45, and the creation of the 
office of State Director of Americanization. 

The Oakland Technical High School announces 
a new Office, the school’s social secretary. Her 
duties include the looking after students who, 
through illness or other causés, are absent from 
school for protracted lengths of time; seeing 
that the school publication, the “Scribe” is de- 
livered to such students, and generally in keep- 
ing awake the interest which 


atttendance at 
high school occasions and for 


linking up the 
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California Teachers of Biology 


Are much interested in a new 


book PUBLISHED THIS FALL 


ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF LIFE 


Svo, eloth, x plus 52S pages, fully illustrated, $1.56 


by BENJAMIN CHARLES GRUENBERG 


Head of the Biology Department, Julia Richman High School 
New York 
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“What sort of thing is a plant or animal?” This question Mr. 

| Gruenberg answers not by enumerating kinds of organisms and the 
means of knowing them one from the other, but by telling the student 

what plants and animals do and how they do it. His method, there- 

| fore, is inductive wherever the inductive method is possible or wise. 

‘ 

| 

‘ 

| 


Written particularly for the first or second year of the high school, 
or for any high school grade in which biology has not yet been taught, 
uses. It furnishes a sound basis for later studies in agriculture, psy- 
the style and character of the book nevertheless fit it for a variety of 
chology, or in any specialized branch of biology. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


20 SECOND STREET 


San Francisco 
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school with the community about it. By draw- 
ing upon school talent, be it dramatic, musical, 
or athletic, the social secretary is able to pro- 
vide entertainment for groups of persons less 
fortunate than the young people who entertain 
and she is enabled thus to put into practice, 
the spirit of social service which is coming to 
be a watchword in the public schools of Oak- 
land.—Exchange. 


An interesting bit of information comes across 
the water to the effect that Sir Philip Magnus, 
who has for many years, been at the head of 
the City and Guilds of London Institute, one 
of the three constituent schools of the Imperial 
College of Sciences, has recently been elected a 
member of Parliament, representing London 
University. He has been known in the United 
chiefly for his interest in manual art 
education and the applied sciences. 


states, 


It was in 1917 that interested educators or- 
ganized in Shanghai, China, a “National Voca- 
tional Education Association,” which has 
grown to influential proportions. It has more 
than 2000 members, representing nearly every 
province in the republic. American books on 
the subject (like Dr. Snedden’s 
Vocational Education”), have been introduced; 
other books and monographs have been pub- 
lished; a monthly journal “Education and Vo- 
cation,” has been started and, a year ago, an 
experimental school for vocational education 
was founded in Shanghai, including machine 
shop work, carpentry, cotton manufacturing, 
and enameling. 


Anent the inclination of certain municipal 
employes, firemen, police, ete., to identify them- 
selves with the A. F. L., a prominent metropol- 
itan Daily endorses the statement of an editorial 
in a National magazine that “the public service 
will brook no divided allegiance. Particularly, 
it will not endure that its employes shall as- 
sociate themselves with any organization whose 
rules give power to order a strike. IF THE 
\UTHORITY EXISTS SOONER OR LATER IT 
WILL BE EXERCISED.” 


As obtains in an increasing number of cities 
and towns in California, and elsewhere, ar- 
rangements have been made, with Lemoore, also, 
whereby the high school, by virtue of its citi- 
zenship classes, is empowered to confer a cer- 
tificate or diploma to each alien completing 
the courses, comprising English, American His- 
tory, American traditions, and ideals and insti- 
tutions, and our standards of living. This item 
makes us indebted to Principal I. F. Graham, 
who makes his course known in local papers 
by announcement in Spanish as well as English. 


It is announced that the immense fortune of 
the late Henry C. Frick, $117,000,000 goes to 
public bequests, and 151 acres in Pittsburgh, 
for a public park. Of the money sum, $/15,000- 
000 goes to Princeton, and $5,000,000 each to Har- 
vard and the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; and $5,000,000 to the Educational Fund 


“Problems of. 
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Poeccocoooes 


| The Federal Board 


FOR 
Vocational Education 


| 

| In Bulletin No. 34, Commercial Series 

| No. 3, recommends the teaching of eco- 
nomics in all commercial and stenographic 
high school courses—for both boys and 
girls. 


Leading educators everywhere are placing 
great emphasis on the teaching of econom- 
ics in our secondary schools. - The subject 
has been brought from the realm of the 
college to that of the high school by 


An Introduction to Economics 


By Graham A. Laing 


History, University of California 


The unanimous opinion of those that have 
read this book is that no other text on the 
subject equals it. 


You can help in the movement toward 
better citizenship by making economics a 
permanent part of your high scheol cur- 
riculum. 


Order a sample copy of this book now and 
get ready for the next term. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


Phelan Building 
San Francisco 
and at 


' New York Chicago Boston Liverpool 
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English Books on the California List 


Hitchcock’s New Practice-Book in English Composition 
Hitchcock’s Composition and Rhetoric 

Pancoast and Shelly’s First Book in English Literature 
Seward’s Narrative and Lyric Poems 
Laselle’s Short Stories of the New America 
A Book of Ballads—Edited by Guido Stempel 
A Book of Short Stories—Edited by Stuart P. Sherman 


A Book of English Essays—Edited by C. T. Winchester 
English Readings for Schools—40 Titles 


Write for examination copies 


HENRY HOLT & CO. 


571 Market Street 


San Francisco 








<a 


Ninety Per Cent. American 


isn’t enough. One unassimilated foreigner is a greater power for disruption than can 
be neutralized by ten real Americans. Ten per cent of our population wholly un-Ameri 
can, or all of it ten per cent un-American, would bode ill for our national equilibrium. 








Lessons In Democracy 


by RAYMOND MOLEY, Associate Professor of Political 
Science, University of Minnesota, 
and HULDAH FLORENCE COOK, Supervisor of Instruction, 


Extension Schools, Akron, Ohio, 
presents the essential facts of Americanism in reader form to adults who know only a 
little English. 


The keynote of AMERICANIZATION is the active participation of the foreign born in 
the vital relationships of American life. It is NOT ENOUGH that the newcomer learn 
English; he must acquire, through simple lessons, the more important facts concerning 
American history, government and economic life. This book has been written to present 
to the foreign born, who know little English, these essential facts simply, comprehen- 
sively, and with sympathy and understanding. The lessons were worked out in the 
immigrant schools of Cleveland, which have long been noted as the most efficient in the 
country and to which teachers in Americanization have generally looked for guidance. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
609 Mission Street 
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San Francisco, Cal. 
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Commission, Pittsburgh. Sixteen hospitals of 
Pennsylvania receive $500,000 each, and one New 
York hospital $1,500,000. The New York mansion 
and art collection, valued at $50,000,000, will go 
ultimately to the public. An endowment of $15,- 
000,000 is left in trust for the maintenance and 
improvement of the collection. 


At the Santa Clara County Institute, held the 
last of November, Dr. Snyder, Mr. J. B. Nash, 
ind Mr. Cohn, all of Sacramento, were actively 
on the program. Mark Keppel of Los Angeles, 
i. B. Avery of Oakland and Mss Effie Hawkins 
f Berkeley had important places in discussion. 


Berkeley, under the patronage of the City 
lederation of Mother’s Clubs, Mrs. J. Keoghan, 
President, plans to provide penny lunches for 
such children as may need them. The venture 
may be first tried out in the Hawthorne School 
n West Berkeley. 


It seems that the fraternity problem has 
igain become acute in certain large schools, 
ind as a step in regulation of the evil, it has 
been suggested by certain college fraternity 
nfluences that they should look to taking such 
iction as “would bar from their Chapters any 
boys who have been members of high school 
fraternities in violation of the State law.” Com- 
missioner Olney favors this disposition of the 
lifficulty. 


Vocational Education has experienced a de- 
cided falling off since the war began and peace 
times do not seem to revive such interest in vo- 
cational work as one would expect. Young peo- 
ple seem to be too busy making money or their 
parents are too prosperous to turn to special 
training. In Cincinnati, the high schools all 
show marked losses in vocational courses the 
past year. Industrial, Arts fell from 837 in 
1918 to 709 in 1919; Household Arts from -145 
to 189; Manual Training from 147 to 106; Com- 
mercial Training from 754 to 626. 


Dr. James E. Russell’s often mentioned and 
much quoted address on the “Organization of 
Teachers” in New York, July 24, last, is repro- 
duced in full summary in the Journal “Educa- 
tional Administration and Supervision” for Oc- 
tober, 


On the staff of the Riverside, Cal., Junior Col- 
ege, are men who have taught at Princeton and 
the University of California. The machinist comes 
from the Buick auto shops, Flint, Michigan. 
The department enrolls something more than 
one hundred students. 


Indicating the reputation of the Arcata school, 
e following information is suggestive: “Nine 
of our recent graduates began work in the Ha- 
waiian Islands in September, 1919. All of our 
graduates were assigned to graded schools con- 
taining from eight to twenty teachers. Our 
sraduates were assigned in pairs for teaching 
ind also in pairs for living together, two girls 
being assigned to a furnished bungalow owned 

the Department of Education. Those who 
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Just Published 


Winslow’s 
Europe 


Revised Edition 


This volume in Winslow's Geogra- 
phy Series has been thoroughly re- 
vised and contains the following new 


chapters that are of exceptional in- 


Belgium 

Germany 

Russia 

Austria-Hungary 

Countries of the Balkan Peninsula 
New Countries of Central Europe 


The Winslow Series is exceptionally full 


in its account of industries and cities, 
is beautifully illustrated, 
and widely used 


D. C. Heath and Company 


Publishers 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 


565 Market St. San Francisco 
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A new book—just what you need for recreational and 
assembly singing in high schools and for 


community singing 


High School Song Book 


Edited by GERTRUDE B. PARSONS 
Head of the Department of Music, Polytechnic High School, 


Los Angeles, California 


A refreshingly varied repertoire of just the kind of songs needed for 


group singing—songs of rousing character. 
know the familiar “old songs.” 
new material to enlarge their musical heritage. 


Every school generation should 
Take this opportunity to give them also 


Accompaniments are 


included for all songs unless the voice parts are sufficient for musical 


completeness. 


Folk songs, community and patriotic songs 
Sacred choruses, hymns, and songs for special occasions 
Part songs and choruses 

Selections from the operas 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


Boston 


New York 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


W. G. Hartranft, Pacific Coast Manager, 565 Market St., San Francisco 


INDUSTRIAL ART MATERIALS THAT YOU NEED 


“PRANG PRODUCTS” Do Not Disappoint. 


PRANG ART MATERIALS 
“PERMODELLO” 
The Permanent Modeling Clay. 
It sets like concrete. 
Per 1b. can 
“ENAMELAC” 
An Air-Drying Enamel for 
Decorating Toys, Boxes, Bot- 
tles, etc. F 
“ENAMELAC OUTFIT” 
Six colors, Shellac, Turpen- 
tine; % Brushes, in wooden 
box. Price, Postpaid 
BATIK OUTFIT 
For Batik work and all Pat- 
tern Dyeing. In wooden box. 
Price Postpaid 
“PINE NEEDLES” 
Long-Leaf Pine Needles for 
Basketry and all Weaving 
WHOTE.. READ, cise $0.70 
“MODELIT” 
The Quality Wax Modeling 
Clay. it keeps soft indefinite- 
ly. Per lb, $0.65 
THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF COLOR 
By Snow and Froehlich 
The most important book on 
“color” published in many 
years. Price, Postpaid $3.2 
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When you buy a “Prang 
Product” you know you are 
getting “value received.” 

We compete with no one 
on price. 

No one competes with us 
on quality. 

America is not interested 


\in “Cheap Education.” 


May we send you our Revised 
“Price List?” 
ART SIMPLIFIED 
By P. J. and J. T. Lemos 
The best single volume for 
self-instruction in commercial 
art. Price, Postpaid 





They Make For Better Education! 


PRANG ART MATERIALS 
LETTERING 

By Thomas Wood Stevens 
The most authoritative work 
on the subject. 
Price, Postpaid 

“STIXIT PASTE” 

The Stickiest Paste in Town. 
4-oz. Tube, 15c; % Pint, 25c 
I Pint, 55c; 1 Gal, $2.50 

“PECO PASTE POWDER” 
A high quality “Library Paste” 
in powder form. Per 1b 
“PRANG ENGINEX” PAPERS 
Light Weight Construction Pa- 
pers for Poster Work. Send 
for Booklet of Samples. 

“PRANG COLORED CON- 

STRUCTION PAPERS” 

For 25 years the Standard 
Construction Papers. Heavy 
weight and uniform colors. 
Send for Booklet of Samples. 
“PRANG PRISMO” PAPERS 
Coated Papers in 75 Standard- 
ized Colors. Send for Book- 
let of Samples. 

“STICK PRINTING MATE- 

RIALS” 

Set of Red, Yellow, Blue Dyes 
with 6 sticks, Per box 


May we begin our 64th year of service by being of service to you? 


THE PRANG CO., 1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago. ,, 


MISS JANE CAMERON 


cific Coast Representative 


Write for Complete Catalogue and Latest Price List 
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just graduated were paid $1,020 per year. Those 
who had taught two years were paid $1,080. 
Those who had taught four years were paid 
$1,120. The Department of Education of the 
Hawaiian Islands urged us to send them forty 
teachers. We sent but nine.” 


In Santa Clara County, less than twenty out of 
eighty-two school districts, are organized as 
parts of high school or Union high school dis- 
tricts. The sixty districts have a property as- 
sessment of $35,000,000, the others, $46,000,000. 


Burlington County, N. J., is to have installed 
a “motor dental clinic,’ for dental service and 
instruction in oral hygiene to the children of 
the rural districts. A motor dental ambulance 
which was in U. S. Army service during the 
war, constitutes a fully equipped ‘“‘movable 
dental office.’’ 


“Can you get half as much beefsteak for fifty 
cents as you did ten years ago? You’re getting 
a good deal more than half as much School 
Journal for fifty cents than you did ten years 
ago. You see the membership fee will have to 
be increased and The Journal will have to have 
a bigger slice than fifty cents. Better get busy 
thinking about this.’”—From the Colorado 
School Journal. $1.50 a year. 24 pages. 


Bulletin No. 6 of the current year from the 
State Office, concerns Americanization, Health 
and Development Supervision, Compulsory Edu- 
cation and Child Labor, Normal Attendance, and 
includes matter of interest to every teacher. 
Extension courses in Americanization are an- 


nounced for Los Angeles, Fresno and San 
Francisco. 


Miss Georgiana Carden has been appointed 
school attendance agent for the State, repre- 
senting the State Office, both attendance and 
child labor, and for the latter, the Industrial 
Welfare Commission, also. 


The Fresno City Board of Education, through 
the Principal of the Evening High School, is 
making special effort to attract to the classes 
a yet larger attendance. The expressed purpose 
is “to reach each man, woman and child who 
wishes to take advantage of the opportunities 
the night schools are offering.’ There is sent 
out a list of more than 30 branches, from oxy- 
acetylene welding to swimming and spelling. 


According to the latest reports from the Sur- 
geon-General’s office, it appears that the health 
and physical efficiency record of the 3,600,000 
draft registrants who were examined is some- 
what higher than the first information showed. 
79 per cent of all of them passed both examina- 
tions (draft board doctors and camp surgeons) 
as “fit for either full or limited military ser- 
vice. It is further reported that the “States 
in the Mississippi Valley showed the highest 
percentage of physical fitness; the Western 
States, second; the Southern States, third; and 


the extreme Eastern States, the lowest.’ One 


ek largest selling 


quality pencil in 
the world 


Degrees and 
3 Copying 


[NX class rooms, drafting rooms, studios 
and shops of educational institutions 
everywhere, the magnificent VENUS 
Pencils, with their smooth, firm, non- 
crumbling leads, are used and insisted 
on by instructors and pupils alike. 


FREE—Write on your letter- 
head for free samples, specify- 
ing the degrees you wish totry. 


American Lead Pencil Co. 


219 Fifth Avenue, Dept. B, N. Y. 
and London, England 


Write for book- 
let on Mechani- 
eal Drafting 


At stationers 
and stores 
throughout the 
world. 


Teas) Lee 





“Americanization” — 
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—the Teacher’s New Task 


The hope of America lies in the prompt Americanization of the youth 
of the land. Can it be done—with the children of foreign-born parents 
Yes—It can, and it must! 


running into the millions? 


Visual Education and the motion pictures of the Ford 
Educational Weekly (with its many American films) 
seem providentially fitted to helpinthis critical juncture. 
Motion Pictures speak in all languages. Every mindin 
the world touches all other minds in the “movies.” 
Translation is not needed. And a motion picture is so 
easy to show! Insert a film—press a button, and life 
is pulsating before the eyes of a school. 


Signing of the Declaration of Independence on the 
wall helps. But the thing itself in a motion picture 
—not “words” or wall pictures—gets a story across to 
the mind of a pupil—nc matter where born, or how 
old or how young, in one-tenth of the time, and 
with a thousandfold dent on his memory. 


That ‘“‘Americanization’? means loyalty to home as 
well as to Country is a theme of the Ford Educational 
Weekly. The “Weekly” will put into the mind and 
heart of the pupil the home life of the quality for 
which America stands. 


These films cover history, industry, science, home life 
andart. They are distributed by the Goldwyn Dis- 
tributing Corporation from 22 leading cities. This 
reduces expressage to a minimum. Every loyal School- 
teacher should know what the Ford Educational 
Weekly really is. Wewanttotell you, and we want 
your helpful suggestions as to what new films we 
shall make. 


So—please read, signand fill out the coupon below. 


If your School has no projector, or a poor one, we’ll 
assist you to get in touch with the best projector made. 


Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 South State St., Chicago 


COUPON 
Fitzpatrick & McElroy, 202 S. State St., Chicago, Ill., Dept. K-1 


O Yes. O No. 


Is your School now a subscriber tothe Ford Educa- 


tional Weekly? 


O Yes. 
O Yes. 
O) Yes. 


0 No. 
O No. 
DO No. 


Distributed 


OC Projectors. 


Guldwyn |“ 


Teacher in 


Street 


City__ 


Have you ever seen a Ford Educational Weekly film? 
May we lend you one gratis to throw on your screen? 
Has your School an adequate projector? 

by I would like more information about 


) Ford Educational Weekly. 


C Catalogue of Films. 
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wonders why the Western division was pushed 
to second place, even as those on the other side 
of the continent will be led to ask why the At- 
lantic States are pushed to the foot. 


At the Colorado State Teachers’ Association, 
also, there were giants in Education—Miss 
Sallie Hill, recently made N. E. A. field secre- 
tary, Henry Van Dyke, Dr. E. A. Bryan, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, Hugh S. Magill, Miss Katherine 
Blake. The meetings were held in three sec- 
tions, Denver, Pueblo, and Grand Junction. 


After nearly thirty years, Dr. Nicholas Mur- 
ray Butler withdraws his connection with the 
Educational Review. Teachers who have read 
the magazine regularly will miss his trenchant 
editorial comments, his keen business manage- 
ment, his fine sympathies with all forms of 
education and social welfare. Dr. Butler has 
been a power for educational sanity without 
sacrificing an influence for educational progress. 


The San Francisco City Teachers’ Institute 
was held the week of December 15th. From 
outside the State, Hugh S. Magill was on the pro- 
zram, and of California speakers, Prof. Ira B. 
Cross, Lewis Terman. 


In the Magazine, Public Libraries, for Novem- 
ber, is given a list of references, books, reports 
and magazines on Americanization, which 
teachers and others interested will do well to 
consult. 


“The primary purpose of education from the 
social point of view is the determination of be- 
havior; knowledge and all the other organized 
forms of mental life are of secondary import- 
ance Only, or no importance at all, unless they 
actually or conceivably influence behavior in 
some desirable way.’—Public Libraries 


For the Schools and Colleges of New York 
State, among whom some teachers have affili- 
ated with the A. F. L., the prohibition of 
strikes is specifically emphasized 


Sixteen counties in the Sacramento Valley 
have signified their intention to join in a con- 
vention of Parent-Teacher Associations at 
Woodland, January 20. Mrs, R. A. Blum of 
Woodland, will preside. 


The Library School of the California State 
Library, for the current year, has a promising 
ittendance and an encouraging list of lectures 
and training exercises, under our school library 
organizer, Mrs. May Dexter Henshall. One 
course consists of fifteen lectures covering in 
detail, the history and development of county 
library work throughout the United States, 
with particular emphasis on present conditions 
in California; to be followed by a course on 
school library service. 


On Friday, December 12, Oakland High School 
celebrated the Fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing (September, 1869). It has graduated nearly 
5000 students, including many who are now 
men and women prominent in public, economic, 


You Can Help! 


Through the years since Gold 
Medal Crayons were first 
launched, your interest and sup- 
port have been essential to the 
success of the line. 


No one appreciates more than 
we the good will you have shown 
and no one has put forth greater 
effort to really justify this confi- 
dence. During the past few 
months, however, unusual condi- 
tions in both labor and material 
markets have made it difficult for 


us to keep many dealers supplied 
at all times. 


For this reason we are asking 
our friends to put their orders in 
to their dealer for an advance 
supply, in order that he can an- 
ticipate his own requirements. 


By doing this you will be assured 
of better service. 


Binney& SmithCo. 


81-83 Fulton Street 
New York City 
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K.ducational Booklets 
for Supplementary Study 


Valuable Aids tn 
Teaching Agriculture 


The Agricultural Extension Department of the International 
Harvester Company has prepared nearly 100 different booklets 
on various subjects, including: 


Crops Pigs Insects Canning and Drying 
Sanitation Livestock Dairying Better Rural Schools 
The Garden The Fly The Silo Home Conveniences 
Poultry Birds And other subjects. 


Our sole object is to help you make your work more 
effective. We have no desire to make money out of 
this material. The Extension Department was not or- 
ganized to make sales. But we do want to work with 
people who are in earnest ; who really want to do some- 
thing worth while. 


If you have a plan—if you know how you are going 
to use the booklets after you get them—we will be 
glad to supply you with as much material as you 
wish. 


Free—Except Postage 
and Cost of Printing 


Write today for catalogue of booklets and helpful suggestions. 


SoS 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 


Agricultural Extension Department Harvester Building, Chicago 
P. G. HOLDEN, Director 
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social and political life. In having had but 
three principals, it has had an unique experi- 
ence—J. B. McChesney, 32 years; Dr. James 


Pond, 7 years; and the incumbent Charles E. 
Keyes. The first class was graduated in 1872. 


A call has been made for a one-day confer- 
ence of school trustees in Fresno County, called 
by County Superintendent of Schools, C. W. 
Edwards. The program includes county li- 
brary service, consolidation of elementary 
schools, teachers’ contracts, ete. There are 
listed 459 elementary and 84 high school trus- 
tees that may attend. It is a wholesome law, 
both in its purposes and in its workings, 


The Chief of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C., hands down a revised esti- 
mate of a “living wage” for clerks—for a fam- 
ily of five, $2262; for an unmarried woman, 
$1083; for a single man, $1000. 


Elsewhere in this issue will be found excerpts 
from an address by Superintendent Will C. 
Wood, before the Municipal League of Los An- 
geles. It is our regret and the reader’s loss 
that not all of it could be used. What is omit- 
ted is quite as good as what is included. 


The High School Teachers’ Union of Fresno 
has appointed a committee to devise a perma- 
nent plan for relief of teachers during disability. 
There has been established a Bureau of Infor- 
mation, also, to gather material pertaining to 
the professional advancement of teaching; both 
commendable efforts. 


In Superintendent Roncovieri’s annual address 
to the San Francisco teachers at their recent 
meeting, there was so much good sense and sug- 
gestive recommendation that one would like to 
quote, There was a patriotic ring throughout. 
There was a plea for more funds for the schools 
—a building tax, a larger salary budget, un- 
graded and opportunity classes, provision for 
part-time classes, needed Americanization 
schools, kindergartens, etc. 


On December 15, the Hamilton Union High 
School (Glenn County) dedicated its handsome 
new building, with a patriotic pageant by pu- 
pils, and addresses by President Osenbaugh of 
the Chico Normal, and by Judge Shields on the 
“Value and Power of Education.” 


Giles N. Freeman, Santa Cruz, died at his 
home, December 10. Mr. Freeman was Super- 
intendent of Schools of Fresno County, 1901- 
1906, and is lovingly remembered by teachers 
formerly associated with him. 


In the Oakland Board of Education, a legal 
financial question has been raised of no small 
importanee to the schools of the state, there 
and elsewhere. In 1911, as is well known, 
State and County taxaton were separated, 
school and road districts losing the resources 
that had come from the former, and provision 
subsequently made for reimbursing such inter- 
ests in the respective districts. It appears that 
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sence SO eure 
ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK 1849 
THE OLDEST PENCIL FACTORY IN AMERICA 


How Pencils 
Are Made 


Let us send you our Educa- 
tional Booklet which relates 
the story of pencil making. 
It presents an absorbing sub- 
ject that bears equal interest 
in high and low grades. 


Free to Educators 


Address your request to us 
marked “For attention of 
desk S.”’ 


Eberhard Faber 


37 Greenpoint Avenue 


Brooklyn, New York 





RYTHMIC SHAPE >y, MAXWELL ARMFIELD, The well known 


designer and illustrator. Instructor U. C. Summer 


A Simple and Concise Text Book ee orn ae 
of Design Published by the Greenleaf Press, Berkeley, Cal. 
Mailed for $2.10, or Colored Edition, $5.10 


YOUR SPRING ENTERTAINMENT 


Need not bother you. Send for Help-U Catalog of Entertainment Material. You will need— 
Good Stunts for Commencement Week 50e. What to Say on Closing Day 
Amateurs’ Costume Book—Paper. "0c; Cloth, 7he 
“The House That Helps” 
ELDRIDGE ENTERTAINMENT HOUSE 
Denver, Colorado; also Franklin, Ohio 


SHORTHAND in 20 Short Lessons "api course 


Adopted by the New York Board of Education Cloth, 198 Pages, $1.50 


The object of this book is to provide a simple and rapid course of instruction for 
those who wish to write shorthand within a short time. 


The principles are introduced in an entirely new order and with certain groupings 
that have never previously been adopted. The learner is enabled to write separate words 
in the first lesson, and sentence writing in the third. 

“J wish to tell you what a splendid book I have found Pitman’s ‘Shorthand 

Rapid Course.’ It is the best text that I have yet seen in Pitmanic Shorthand. lI 

think that word building principle so completely used in this textbook makes the 

study from it very simple. The omission of exceptional words and the carefully 
selected vocabulary makes it the proper work to use where the time is limited.”’— 

Charles L. Frank, Teacher of Isaac Pitman Shorthand, New York University, and 

Washington Irving High School, New York City. 


Write for particulars of a Free Mail Course for Teachers 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 2 West 45th Street, New York 


Pupblishers of “Practical Course in Touch 'Typewriting,”’ 70c (cloth, $1.00); “Style Book of 
Business English,” $1.10; adopted by the New York Board of Education. 


Gymnasium Apparatus 
Playground Equipment 
Steel Lockers 


Years of intensive specializing in these particu- 
lar lines have made MEDART products pre- 
eminent—the first choice of those who know— 
and who consider quality and permanence as 
well as price. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘L’’ 


Established 
187% It is a recognized guide on Gymnasium, Playground, 
Swimming Pool and Locker Room planning, equip- 
ment and operation. Sent on request to those who 
are interested. Write for it on your letterhead. 


FRED MEDART MFG. Co., St. Louis, Mo. 


Western Office, Rialto Building, San Francisco 
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in Alameda County such adjustment had not 
been made, and Oakland claims $650,000 for the 
eight years that have elapsed. It would seem 
that other counties may be in like situation. 


The Santa Barbara Schools are reported so 
crowded that the Board of Education has called 
public meetings of citizens to consider means 
of furnishing increased facilities. It is a case 
of lack of funds. 


At the St. Francis Hotel, December 15, there 
was held an important meeting of the Califor- 
nia Society for Mental Hygiene. The purpose 
of the organization is the prevention and ame- 
lioration of mental defect by educational process. 
Among the speakers were Dr, Lewis M. Terman, 
Dr. Olga Bridgman, Miss Louise M. Lombard, 
Mrs. Vinnie C. Hicks and others. Dr. Samuel 
Langer presided. 


The experience and evident success of the 
teacherages recently introduced into Kern Coun- 
ty are attracting attention elsewhere in Cali- 
fornia, and even outside the State. Boards of 
Education and school principals may well con- 
sult Superintendent L. E. Chenowith, Bakers- 
field. 


Superintendent Johnson and his Board of Edu- 
cation are in the midst of a movement to pro- 
vide $2,000,000 for needed additions and improve- 
ments in the San Diego Schools. Among other 
things provision is sought for three intermedi- 
ate (lower high) schools; additions to seven ex- 
isting schools, three new schools, gymnasiums, 
playgrounds, ete. A series of meetings has 
been projected, also, “to acquaint the community 
with the San Diego Junior College, its opportu- 
nities and advantages,” 


In the December Number of the Wisconsin 
Journal of Education, there is described a move- 
ment for a “state-wide organization of teach- 
ers” for the promotion of their ideas and ideals 
through popular teacher elections and a repre- 
sentative house of delegates. 


There has come to the editor’s desk, No. 2 of 
Volume of South Carolina Education, published 
by the Extension Department of the University 
of South Carolina. The complete program of 
the State Association Meeting, November 27-29, 
is published, besides interesting and discrimina- 
ting editorials and contributed articles. 


The Teachers of the Sanger High School dis- 
trict were recently tendered a banquet by the 
Sanger Chamber of Commerce, at which 200 
were present—grade teachers of eighteen gram- 
mar schools, and the high school faculty, and 
Chamber of Commerce members. There was a 
fine spirit shown. 


The government seems to be starting on a 
decisive policy of education for the men in both 
Army and Navy, in camps and on training ships. 
Information has been received that Colonel 
Osmun Latrobs, Jr., has been assigned to the 
Western Department of the Army as recreation- 
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| C. F. WEBER & CO. } 


PLAYGROUND 
APPARATUS 


So general is becoming the demand 
throughout the country for public assist- 
ance in recreation work that already a 
large number of states have provided 
some kind of playground legislation. 

California provides for the condemna- 
tion of land for playground purpose and 
the assessment of the people to pay for 
same, also for free use of all public 
schools and property, and establishment 
and maintenance of civic centers at 
public expense. 

Public playground apparatus, being 
subject to the severest demands under 
all kinds of conditions, must needs be 
of sterling quality in order to give the 
required service. With this in mind we 
offer a line of playground equipment 
which we feel will give a full measure 
of service. 

We will be glad to mail you a copy of 
our large playground apparatus catalog, 
illustrating and describing in detail a 
large variety of pieces of apparatus. 


C. F. WEBER & CO. 


985 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 South Los Angeles St. 
LOS ANGELES 


524 West Washington St. 
PHOENIX 


100 W. Commercial Row 
RENO 
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Some Breakfast Dishes 


Suggestions for Home Menus and 
Domestic Science Classes 


FLAPJACKS 


Mix a thin batter of Albers Flapjack Flour and water and cook on hot griddle. 
No ingredients needed. Milk may be used with water if desired, 


WAFFLES 


Mix yolk of 2 eggs with 1 pint milk. Add 1 pint Albers Flapjack Flour then 1 
tablespoon melted butter, then whites of 2 eggs beaten light. Stir vigorously and 
bake in a hot greased waffle iron. 


ALBERS OATS WITH PRUNES 


An attractive breakfast dish is made by serving prunes with Albers cooked oats. 
Put five or six stewed prunes in the center of each saucer and pour oatmeal around 
the edge. Serve with cream. 


ALBERS WHEAT FLAKES AND OATS WITH PRUNES 


1/2 cupful Albers Oats 3/4 teaspoonful salt 
1/2 cupful Albers Wheat Flakes 1/2 pounds prunes (soaked several hours) 
5 cupfuls water 1/4 cupful honey 

Bring water to a boil, add salt, wheat flakes and oats and cook in a double boiler 
half an hour. Add prunes from which stones have been removed and honey, cook 
another half hour. Serve with cream or top milk. 


ALBERS WEST INDIAN BREAKFAST DISH 


1 quart water 1 cupful brown sugar or syrup (scant) 
2 teaspoonfuls salt 1 cupful condensed milk 
1-2/3 cupfuls Albers Corn Meal 2 cupfuls boiling water 

Bring water and salt to the boiling point. Draw from fire for a minute and stir 
into the still water the corn meal moistened with a little cold water. Return to the 
flame and stir till thick, then add brown sugar or syrup. one cupful condensed milk 
and two cupfuls boiling water. (Three cupfuls of heated whole milk may be added 
instead of the condensed milk and hot water.) Serve plain with milk or thin cream. 
This cereal with buttered toast makes a satisfying breakfast. The West Indian cook 
would add to the boiling mush a teaspoonful of cinnamon, or grating a raw cocoanut 
would add a cupful. and of the remainder would make a milk to serve with it. Cocoa- 
nut milk is made by covering the grated cocoanut with water and pressing through 
a cheese cloth. A pleasing substitute for milk. 


Sample packages of the cereals mentioned above will be sent with the 
compliments of the company on a postal request from any teacher of Domes- 
tic Science. 


PREPARED BY 


Albers Bros. Milling Co. 


San Francisco 
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al and educational officer, and organizer of 
trade and grammar school courses at the vari- 
ous posts and forts. It is expected that the 
Presidio will share in the provisions. 


At the High School of Commerce, in San 
Francisco, the Board of Education has opened a 
class in citizenship, to meet three evenings a 
week, The large number of foreigners who are 
destined to seek citizenship make such instruc- 
tion imperative, not in San Francisco, only, but 
in any large or small city where the industries 
invite a large alien class. 


Chester Arthur Gregory, Professor of School 
Administration and Director of the Bureau of 
Educational Research in the University of Ore- 
gon, has recently issued a monograph on the 
“Efficiency of Oregon School Children in the 
Tool Subjects.” These comprised tests in arith- 
metic, language and grammar, spelling, reading, 
and handwriting. The study included tests in 
forty cities and one entire county of eighty 
rural schools. 

Mr. John C. Epperson, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, is in charge of the Cali- 
fornia office of the Rocky Mountain Teachers’ 
Agency, with offices in the Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Los Angeles. Mr. Epperson has 
wide and successful experience as a 
teacher and administrator. 


has a 


A. Government official was surprised not long 
since when a county superintendent of schools in 
Montana admitted she hadn’t visited all of her 
schools. Further investigation showed that she 
has a county with an area of 13,231 square miles 
—larger than some States; furthermore, that 
there are three other counties in Montana with 
an area of from 12,000 to 15,000 square miles. 


Transforming the Mind of China, By John 
Dewey. Asia, November. Those who know John 
Dewey, and so many teachers know him and 
respect his judgments, will appreciate this con- 
tribution to the great magazine “Asia:” ‘To 
the outward eye roaming in search of the ro- 
mantie and picturesque, China is likely to prove 
a disappointment. To the eye of the mind it 
presents the most enthralling drama now any- 
where enacting.” 

Hampton Institute celebrated its semi-centen- 
nial last May. At that time Ex-President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, gave an address in which 
he paid fine tribute to Hampton and its founder, 
General Samuel Chapman Armstrong, who “had 
to fight prejudice and ridicule and lack of sym- 
pathy.” Mr Taft said that under General Arm- 
Strong’s creation and conduct, Hampton is 
entitled to the credit of three great progressive 
steps. The first was “its effect on general ed- 
ucation in demonstrating the utility and neces- 
sity of vocational education. His was the first 
great vocational school’ established in this 
country, and is now the subject of study by the 
General Education Board as the best and most 
successful example of that kind of teaching. 
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Pocccocoe << 
VISUAL INSTRUCTION 


“The only real stercopticon advance 
in 25 years” 
Does away with the old cumbersome, 
antiquated lantern-slide holder 


SPENCER DELINEASCOPE 


FOR 
PROJECTION OF LANTERN SLIDES 


Equipped with Spencer transposer for 
handling the slides, pronounced “the 
nearest equal to the double dissolver 
ever attained in a single stereopticon.” 
Mazda bulb illuminant attachable to 
any 110 volt house circuit. Catalog 
Free—Prompt Delivery. 


SPENCER LENS COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
Microscopes, Microtomes, Delineascopes, 


Dissecting In- 
SPENCER 


struments, Pho- 
SPENCER to Lenses, Op- 
[BUFFALO tieal Glass, ete. [BurrALa] 
BUFFALO U.S.A 
N. Y. 
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“Industrial Art” 
Material 


Stick Printing. Sets and Supplies, 
Squared Paper, Stencil Cloth, Sten- 
cil Knives, Atomizers, Wood Blocks, 
Colored Papers for Poster Work, 
Germantown Yarn, Looms and 
Loom Supplies, Basketry Materials. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO. 


20 Second Street San Francisco 
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BANK STOCK 


Cooperates With 
Your Nerves 


The constant strain of teaching is relieved 
to a perceptible degree by the soothing 
influence of Bank Stock Paper on the del- 
icate optical nerves. Bank Stock is good 
for the eyes. 


Composition a Bookkeeping 
Books Yt ae a Blanks 
Note ‘Baila eee Manual Train- 

iq F3 b As ing Pads 


Shorthand 7 a Fillers for 
Blanks | 


The scientific principles'incorporated in the 
manufacture ot Bank Stock assure greater 
efficiency in the class room. Its high 
standard of quality and its sight-saving 
feature make Bank Stock the ideal school 
stationery. Specify Bank Stock. 


Made by 


The Mysell-Roliins Bank Note Co. 
32 Clay St. San Francisco 


BANK STOCK 
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Second, through its religious atmosphere and 
the missionary spirit instilled in its students, 
the school has furnished to the negro race a 
lesson in the dignity of labor and the use of 
labor as an educational and moral agent. It 
has taught the negro within its influence that 
labor is an evidence of manhood and not of 
slavery. Finally, from Hampton has come the 
impulse to a general improvement in Southern 
education. Hampton Institute went through 
many of the trying experiences of vocational 
education before the recent movement for such 
education. She was safely guided during that 
period, and now is justly regarded as holding 
up a high standard worthy of study and emula- 
tion. It would be well for any one who studies 
Hampton to find out what policies and prac- 
tices have been discarded because ineffective. 
The inside history of industrial education, if 
truly written, would show some of our present- 
day theorists what not to do as well as what 
to do. Why should we go on repeating the ed- 
ueational errors of the early days of Hampton? 
Yet we continue to do it whenever we try to 
make mere factory experience a substitute for 
the fundamentals to industrial education. 


At the recent Mariposa County Teachers’ In- 
stitute the instructors were: Dr. W. H. Fair- 
banks, George Schultzberg, Miss K. M. Davis, 
Mrs. Nell G. Thayer, L. W. Peart, W. J. Cagney, 
Mrs. L. C: Lowe and Miss Winifred. Van Hagen. 
Geography, Industrial Art, Physical Education, 
Thrift, Public Health Nurse, Consolidation, 
Thanksgiving, and many other topics were ably 
handled. 


Dr. I. C. Hateh, of the Polytechnic High 
School, San Francisco, has accepted appointment 
to report for California to the Modern Language 
Journal, the progress and happenings in the 
Modern Language field. This well known maga- 
zine is published at the University of Chicago, 
under editorial direction of Professor A. Cole- 
man, of Chicago University. Dr. Hatch would 
welcome items of interest from teachers of 
Modern Languages and others. Send to him at 
Polytechnic High School, San Francisco. 


Teachers Wanted—$100 to $150 per month. All 
teachers should try the Spring U. S. Govern- 
ment exminations. 1920 Census requires thou- 
sands of clerks within a few months. Thousands 
of permanent, life, positions are to be filled at 
from $1100 to $1800; have short hours and annu- 
al vacations, with full pay. Those interested 
should write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. N226, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule show- 
ing all examination dates and places and large 
descriptive book, showing the positions open and 
giving many sample examination questions 
which will be sent free of charge. 


Supt, B. R. Crandall, of San Bernardino, is en- 
thusiastic over the opportunities for work in his 
community. He says: “The most attractive 
element outside of the regular routine work, is 
the planning of four new school buildings for 
whieh sites have already been purchased. The 
school nurse and dental clinic are other attract- 
ive features which are helping to keep our boys 


and girls in good physical condition. We are 
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Night School Classes 


Advanced Business Subjects 


—Foreign Trade 
—Foreign Exchange 
—Ocean Transportation 
—Business Finance 
—Business Organization 
—Business Management 
—Credits and Collections 
—Auditing 

—Higher Accounting 
—Cost Accounting 
—Advertising 
—Corporation Accounting 
—Banking 

—Commercial Paper 
—Twenty other business subjects 


Every course directed by an expert. Students 
under 18 not admitted to these classes. 
Wonderful opportunity for you to 
prepare for a business career. 


Butler School of Commerce 
NEW CALL BLDG., S. F. 
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| Paper and Tablets Have 
Doubled in Price 


Have Advanced 


Pencils 


You can help cut down the 
high cost of writing materials 
for the children, by arranging 
for more individual work at the 
blackboard. Crayons are inex- 
pensive. 

Use the best, buy the cele- 
brated Waltham brand or the 
Hygieia Dustless. 


The American Crayon Co. 


Sandusky, Ohio Waltham, Mass. 
ESTABLISHED 1835 
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The Smith System of 
Heating and Ventilation 


Is guaranteed to heat the school- 
room to a temperature of 70 degrees 
Fahrenheit, to give an even lateral 
distribution of heat throughout the 
room, maintain a good state of ven- 
tilation and meet the requirements 
of the State Department of Public 
Instruction as regards heating and 
ventilation. 


The arguments in favor of a prop- 
erly heated and ventilated school- 
room are self-evident. 

The school which is not properly 
heated and ventilated cannot and 
does not meet the requirements of 
present-day educational standards. 

The old-fashioned stove must go. 
Write us and we will tell you why. 


A 


C.F. WEBER & CO. 


985 MARKET STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO 


222-224 SO. LOS ANGELES STREET 
LOS ANGELES 
100 WEST COMMERCIAL ROW 
RENO 
524 WEST WASHINGTON STREET 
PHOENIX 
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Stanley Adjustable Try 
and Mitre Square No. 21 


An important addition to the long line 
of STANLEY TOOLS especially adapted 
for Manual Training use. 

The Blade is adjustable and as it can 
be reversed, provides any size of try 
or mitre square within the capacity of 
the tool. In reversing it is not necessary 
to remove the blade from the handle, con- 
sequently the tool is always assembled 
and ready for use. 

The edges of the Blade are machined, 
graduated in S8ths, 16ths and 32nds of 
inches, and the tool is square inside 
and out. 

The entire tool is 
in three sizes—6 
Blades. 


Made 
12 inch 


nickel-plated. 
inch, 9 inch or 


Manufactured by 


STANLEY Rute & Lever Ca. 
New Britain, Conn. U.S.A 


are found in practically all modern shop 
equipments—both industrial and manual 
training. 
The following Disston books are widely 
used for text books in schools and are 
available in required quantities without 
cost: 

The Saw In History 

Handbook on Saws 

Why a Saw Cuts 

How a Hand Saw is Made 

Saw Chart 

File Chart 
Complete Motion Pictures showing Mak- 
ing of Saws and Tools are also available. 
Write to our Educational Department for 
further information. 


Henry Disston & Sons 


Incorporated 
** America’s Largest and Longe 1 Established Maker: of 
Saws and Tools’ 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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working out a scheme this year for serving hot 
nourishing soup to all our anemic children and 
as many others as wish to avail themselves of 
the warm soup for lunch. Some 4000 bowls per 
week are thus served. In our two Mexican 
schools, we are having the purils themselves do 
all the work of preparing and serving the noon 
lunches. We feel this is quite as valuable to 
them for the educational features as the phy- 
sical; at least, it seems to be bringing very valu- 
able results.” 


The half educated man will be a poor citizen, 
often a dangerous one. An ignorant or half ed- 
ucated artisan, especially if but half trained for 
his trade, unable to meet better trained com- 
petitors or to distinguish between true and false 
views of government, is an easy prey to that 
damnable poison of social unrest, violence and 
upheaval which breeds in ignorance and fattens 
on incompetence and discontent.—School Bul- 
letin. 


The American Crayon Company, in order to 
centralize its Domestic and Foreign Business 
has moved its Eastern office from Waltham, 
Mass., to the Bush Terminal Sales Building, 
Forty-second street, at the same time complet- 
ing arrangements for making all Eastern and 
Export shipments from its large new _ stock 
rooms at the Bush Terminal, Brooklyn. Mr. 
George KE. Parmenter, Vice President of the 
American Crayon Company, and a direct de- 
seendant of the founder of the Eastern Branch 
at Waltham in 1835, is in charge of the New York 
office. The stock and shipping rooms at Bush 
Terminal are in charge of Mr. Sherman L. Par- 
menter, where carload shipments are received 
direct from the factory and from there applied 
on orders in broken packages. The chemical 
laboratories are in charge of Dr. Frederick L. 
Dunlap, for many years associate chemist of 
the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States 
Government. 


Notice of one sensible change, at least, comes 
from New York City, where the bar-room of 
Hotel Majestic has been transformed into a li- 
brary. At the dedication, “books instead of 
booze,” was taken as the motto of the “Book 
Lovers’ Tavern.” 


Extension Department of Humboldt State Nor- 
mal School—Miss Cassa B, Graves formerly of 
the State Normal School of Bellingham, Wash- 
ington, and a woman of broad training, with 
much fine and varied experience, has been elect- 
ed as Rural Field Supervisor by Humboldt State 
Normal School. There is a very keen interest 
among the County superintendents of schools, 
in the rural school extension service being 
offered by Humboldt State Normal School. Nine 
counties made application for this service this 
year. Between January ist and June Ist, 1920, 
Miss Graves will work with the following county 
superintendents on their elementary school prob- 
lems: Ben Ballard, Sonoma County; Perle 
Sanderson, Colusa County; Roy Good, Mendo- 


2 WOOD CARVING ¢ ® CLAY MODELING 6 


$1,000,000,000 


[F 25 cents represents the dif- 
ference in the daily wage of 
a skilled and unskilled work- 
man, then it isa plain matter of 
arithmetic that an adequate in- 
vestment in industrial education 
would yield a natural monetary 


return of $1,000,000,000 in 


wages alone. 


STATEMENT OF G. F. ARPS, 
The Vocational Summary, November, 1919. 


- it is important to train skilled 
workmen, it is more important to 
train designers, to furnish them with 
ideas and to train teachers of art to 
educate the consumers. This is 
what the 


“ANTS CRAFTS 


STATE - ACCREDITED. 
2119 Allston Way Berkeley, Cal. 


has been doing successfully for years. 


The Spring Term 


has opened with additional 
courses and instructors 


Write for illustrated catalog. 


F. H. MEYER, Director. 
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cino County; Harriett S. Lee, Yolo County; Lena 
A. Jackson, Napa County; Sabra Greenhalgh, 
Amador County; Carolyne M. Webb, Sacramento 
County. In addition to its field service, Hum- 
boldt State Normal School is constantly assist- 
ing the teachers in the field in solving their 
difficult problems and most of the time there is 
some field problem up before the Normal Schoo! 
Faculty. The opportunity for rendering service 
of this nature is invited. Humboldt State Nor- 
mal School also maintains a Correspondence 
Extension Department which is now serving 50 
ambitious and progressive teachers. 


Bolshevism finds its growth among the ignor- 
ant. Upon the teacher, therefore, rests the grave 
responsbility of developing the aggressive, edu- 
cated, righteous type of American citizen, thus 
insuring the perpetuity of our republican insti- 
tutions. 

“It is clear that upon the intelligence of the 
citizens of our country does the security of our 
democracy rest, and that upon the teachers in 
the public schools falls the responsibility of fos- 
tering that intelligence. 

“No teacher should let a single opportunity 
pass to drive home the advantages and privi- 
leges of our American democracy, and to awaken 
and strengthen sentiments of loyalty and re- 
spect to constituted authority wherever it may 
be, and especially to the government of the 
United States. 

“Now, as never before, are we impressed with 
the thought that the youth of the land must be 
more thoroughly grounded in the great moral 
and civic virtues. The lack of respect for law and 
order is one of the crying evils of the age. The 
antidote for I. W. W.ism and Bolshevism is edu- 
cation in good morals and gentle manners.”’— 
Superintendent Roncovieri. 


Kern County Institute was held November 
24-26; also, Stanislaus. At the former, Dr. E. 
R. Snyder was on the program; and at the lat- 
ter, the State Superintendent and Miss Winifre:l 
Van Hagen, from the State Office, and Superin- 
tendent H. B. Wilson of Berkeley. 


School Bonds.—If bonds may justly be issued 
for any purpose whatever by the people of one 
generation to be paid by those of another, surely 
the building of schoolhouses is such a purpose. 
When we issue bonds to pay for streets, roads, 
bridges, sewerage systems, courthouses, city 
halls, or houses and equipment for fire depart- 
ments, we Ourselves get the benefit of these, and 
when streets, roads, bridges, and sewerage sys- 
tems are worn out and must be replaced or re- 
paired, and the courthouses, city halls, and 
equipment for fire departments are outgrown. 
our children pay for what we have used and 
probably used up. But when we issue bonds to 
build good schoolhouses for our children, they 
themselves get the benefit of what they must 
later pay for. By issuing bonds for this pur- 
pose we only enable the children to borrow from 
their future richer selves to provide themselves 


now with that which is essential to their wel- 
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Hatchinson Central High School 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Of the five splendid high 
schools in Buffalo, Hutchinson 
is perhaps the most interesting 
to visit, for, located in the cen- 
tral part of the city, it has a 
most cosmopolitan registration. 


All the high schools in Buffalo are 
equipped with the sanitary toilet 
system that is safeguarding the 
health of school children in every 
State in the Union— 


@nliwon 


RECISTERED U. S PATENT OFFICE 


er vice 


PAPER TOWELS & TOILET P. 


ONLIWON SERVICE is the most prac- 
tical toilet room system for schools be- 
cause it insures clean toilet paper and 
towels to each individual. Dust-proof 
cabinets keep the towels and toilet paper 
under lock and key, prevent handling 
by others than the user, and serve them 
automatically without need of knobs 
that everyone’s hand must touch. 


If you take an interest in establishing 
sanitary conditions in your school, write 
us for Onliwon information and an 
interesting article written expressly for 
teachers—‘‘Clean Hands and a Pure Heart’’ 


A. P. W. PAPER CO. 


Department M 
ALBANY, N. Y. 
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fare but which we felt ourselves too poor to 


give them out of our own pockets.—Bureau of 


Education Bulletin, 1919, No. 68. 


Never has there been a more urgent need for 
high-minded, great-hearted, splendidly trained, 
100 per cent American instructors to drive home 
the vital lessons that these times hold. Never 
has the future of the nation been so clearly com- 
mitted into the hands of the teachers. And yet 
thousands of men and women of ability who 
would prefer to teach are reluctantly leaving 
their chosen calling, forced by the hard neces- 
sities of their very existence. The teachers ask 
no largess at the hands of fortune. They enter 
their profession for service, not riches. But 
they invest years and money in preparation for 
their life work, and the knowledge they gain is 
shared with others who themselves use it to 
their own profit. Teachers, then, by every right 
and in all justice expect a return that will per- 
mit them and their dependents to live decently 
and in comfort.—From Literary Digest. 


MOTION PHOTOGRAPHS 


Probably the most effective pioneer in the 
field of motion photography is Henry Ford. 
His educational weekly has consistently pre- 
sented some of the beautiful truths of the world 
in the form of entertainment. The activity of 
Mr. Ford’s camera man has brought to hundreds 
of thousands of people a condensed picture of 
the natural beauty of America and the pictur- 
esqueness of many foreign customs. We have 
seen the slow Mexican peasant going to market 
with his laden ox-cart; and we have come to 
know him as a human being like our own farm- 
ers. From some of our newspaper reports, he 
seems to enjoy nothing so completely as a bloody 
murder. And we have rested beside the -Bel- 
zian grandmother feeding her flock of pigeons 
in the barnyard with her dog-of-all-work stand- 
ing in harness, waiting to take the daily can of 
milk to market. Besides this type of picture, 
we have had photoplays from the Ford labora- 
tory, peculiarly indigenous to our impatient 
America. Theses have told the story of Ameri- 
can industry; and are, in fact, continuing the 
story weekly. In short, one of Mr. Ford’s ideas 
is to take his audiences on a minute inspection 
tour of the factories which produce the necessi- 
ties of life. He has told the story of the mak- 
ing of the newspaper, of steel, of woolen clothes, 
of paper. He has brought the salmon industry 
of America’s Northwest to every corner of the 
continent; and he has brought the quaint his- 
toric remains of old towns which have not 
changed since the days of Washington to the 
whirling millions whose knowledge of housing 
conditions consists of an acquaintance with the 
New York subway and cramped flat-houses. 

Such a contribution is no small thing; it is a 
splendid achievement. But its value should be 
increased through the medium of the schools 
themselves. Perhaps the best results to be ob- 
tained from the educational picture of today 
would come from a definite plan to correlate the 
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{Miss Bi BARNARD’S 


Kindergarten Normal School 
(State Accredited List) 


B 9189 2748 ASHBY AVE., BERKELEY 


) OUTLINES War, Geography, History, Civics, | War, Geography, History, Civics, 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Business 
Forms, Botany, Map Series, Physiology. They 
are pamplets prepared to meet the almost 
universal demand for a brief summary of the 
important facts in the various branches, but 
not so brief but that the student may secure 
an intelligent knowledge of the subject with- 
out the use of other text-books for explana- 
tion. Price 25e, 
Discount on orders of ten or more, 
JENNINGS PUB. CO., Box 17, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Fifteenth Annual Summer Session 
June 28th to August 6th 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles, California 


Second Semester begins February 9th | 
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Stevbrook 


This pen is the favorite 
in many Commercial 
Colleges in America. It 
is an extra fine elastic 
pen for general use and 
adaptable for use in 
finer or professional 
work. 

Acid resisting—smooth 
writing—it works freely 
and with uniform per- 
formance a long time. 


Write for samples of 
Esterbrook School Pens. 


The Esterbrook Pen 
Mfg. Co. 
86-100 Delaware Ave, 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


Esterbrook Pens 
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TEACHERS DO YOU NEED MORE MONEY ? 


THE WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
CAN and WILL aid you in seeuring a better position © 


FOUR 


Population Centers 


Registration Free in the California Office 
REGISTER NOW-—So that we may have your papers ready for the 
opening in BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA, January, 1920. 


DENVER, COLORADO 
Gas and Electric Bldg. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley Bank Bldg, 
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Order February Pictures NOW 


Each 54%2x8 
Cent Size. 3x3. 
Two Cent Size. 5%xS8. 


One 
Assorted as desired 


miniature illustrations, a Two Cent picture, 


of Catalogue, 15 cents. 
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subjects of the photoplays with the school cur- 
riculum. With the development of such a plan, 
every school would have its picture machine. 
(Of course, many of them have it now.) ‘The 
teachers would prepare a lecture on the subject 
to be shown; and the photoplay would visualize 
the lecture. In this way, the facts of the life 
would be presented to students in a real way. 
They would not then have to accept the teach- 
er’s word for anything. And what is more im- 
portant, learning would then be a joy to look 
forward to, and not a task to be endured. 


In the State-wide increase of salaries of 
teachers in New York State, the increased cost to 
greater New York City alone, will be, for 1920, 
$1,620,000; 1921, $5,700,000; 1922, $9,450,000. 


Following the Educational Survey of Alabama 
by. the United States Bureau of Education, the 
State Legislature in 
new school code 
words of State 


special passed a 
intended to establish, in the 
Superintendent Dowell, “a co- 
herent, modern, and unified scheme of public 
education in Alabama.’ Prominent among the 
changes effected by the new law is the reor- 
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FOUR 
Educational Centers 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
Peoples Gas Bldg, 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Plymouth Bldg. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


ThePerp Pictures FR 


Washington, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens 
Send 40 cents for 20 pictures of them, their homes, ete. 


For 30 or more. 
For 15 or more, 


Three Cent 


picture, a Ten Cent picture, a Bird picture in colors and 54 
pictures, each about 2x2%, printed in the Catalogue. 


Price 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 24, Malden, Mass. 


Sistine Madonna 


— see 


Raphael 
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ganization of the elementary and high. schools 
of the State on the 6-3-3 plan. This means 
that the junior high school movement, which 
has been making remarkable headway elsewhere 
in the past few years, has taken firm hold in 
one of the most important States of the South- 
ern group.—From “School Life.” 
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E. C. Boynton 


Portable Moving Picture Machines 
Stereopticons 


Slides 


517 Brockman Building 
11840 Broadway 1919 


Los Angeles, Cal. 
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